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[THE CAR of STEADY SERVICE 
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You can ue Travelers Cheques of the American 
Express Company anywhere. You can cash 
them in Cairo or London—Tokio or Sydney— 

anywhere you go. 

Travelers Cheques 
of the 


.. || American Express | 
We Company 


represent the most modern form of carry- 
ing funds. Originated by the American 
Express Company in 1891, they now 

stand on a par with the best 
known currency in the world. 






























































As a matter of business judgment examine the mechan- | 
ical features of this car, such as offset crank shaft, straight 
line drive, direct from transmission gear to rear axle without 
an intervening joint, ball or roller bearings throughout the 
transmitting system, simple and powerful axle construction 



























and other important details. ify | Travelers Cheques are cashed with- 
. ° ae ny ’ out discount by banks, and accepted 
Then compare this car at $2,250 with any other car at f {/7 l by Hotels, Stores and Transporta- 
any price and be guided by the keen consideration that you tf tion Companies, thus doing away 


with the difficulties and inconven- 
iences attendant upon ordinary 
methods of letters of credit. 

Full information may be had at any 

of the Company’s Agencies, or by 

addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 


— NEW YORK, 65 Broadway. 
2%, CHICAGO, 72 Monroe St. 
BOSTON, 43 Franklin St. 

di h / MONTREAL, 202 St. James St. 


“T\ \ WW 
. | esti YW ¥ 





would give any other investment of equal amount. 


It is quality that counts and we offer all the practical 
value obtainable at any price. 


Let us show you; it may save you hundreds of dollars 
both in first investment and cost of maintenance. 






























—— === 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


h P 
arenes phe pe a Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 

















CALIFORNIA WINTERS 
Rock 


Sunshine, flowers and 
Summer sports, in- 


Island stead of rain and slush 


and Winter discomforts 








Reached in luxury on the 


Golden State Limited 
via Rock Island Lines 


The famous train of home comforts. 








Daily Service between Chicago and 
St. Louis to Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and San Francisco 



















Held High in 
Public Esteem 





















Write to-day for illustrated 
booklets about this wonder- 
ful train and the advan- Automobiles these days are not bought on 
tages of the FI Paso Short demonstrations or promises. The know- : 
Line from Chicago ar ing ones buy strictly on reputation the same as they We 
St. Louis to Los Ange buy any other high cost luxury. When we say that 
Santa Ba rbara and Sar 
lar The POPE-HARTFORD for 1908 
Ea | 
is a more powerful car, a roomier car, a better finished car, and a car that is abso- } 
; lutely mechanically perfect, and right up to the world’s latest and best in design and 
JOHN SEBASTIAN ; practice and that, moreover, the price is to remain $2,750, the automobile world 
Passenger Traffic % knows the climax of perfection has been reached at the minimum price. 
— The Pope-Hartford for 1906 and 1907 has made history as the car of absolute 
CHICAGO, ILL reliability, and more It is the acknowledged King of hill-climbers; a car of great 
speed, perfect quietness, simplicity of control, comfort and beauty. No car at any 
price or with any number of cylinders will do more, and very few will do as much 
Why pay more? Send for catalogue. Agents in all prine ipal citie 








THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Members A. L. A. M. 
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— came 

One million people 
through the great introduc- 
tory offer learned to know 


Y 


Joott & TOILET PREPARATIONS 


They know that each product does 
directly and perfectly all that 
is claimed for it. 

If you were not one of the fortun- 
ate ones ask those who were, 
or better still, make a trial of 
SANITOL for 
yourself, 


The Full SANITOL 
Line at All 
Druggists. 
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CASH PROFITS 
Mile Cone Seriya a mies REALIZED 


Miracle Concrete Sewer-P 
—It is a business you can start a a 
and make it pay big My free b QUICKLY 
crete pipe for sewerage, drainage anc y irriga 

tion explains the who ile proposition—it give: 

the absolute facts—Tells how thousands of men are m cian ars Gaiden: Ve big 
money—Tells how you can start without experien: 

—without risking a cent. Write today, and I'll send ‘ Book Free 
0. U. MIRACLE, President Miracle Pressed Stone Co. 
1093 Wilder Street, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 









Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of Congress of March 6, 1879. Price: United States and Mewzico. 10 cents a 
opyu, 3. Canada, 12 cents a copy. $6.00 a uear. 


20 @ year. Foreign. 14 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBER 
address should give the old as well as the new address. and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 


| Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
| 
| the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
| 
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can be relied upon absolutely. Travelers 






stopping place from these columns will be as- 
sured excellence of service and proper charges. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

A palatial new steel! structure 
Hotel Belvedere 12 stories, all rooms outside w 
bath. Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall, $2.50 a day 


BOSTON, MASS. 
HOTEI 
house. 350 delightful rooms, 200 private baths. E. $1.50 
5 PReach,Linco 
United States Hotel geocygincan eng ines 
bath. A. P. $3. E. P. $1 up. In centre of business secti 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Overlooks N. Y. Harbor Accessible 
Margaret New York and the Sea. Family and Tr 
ient. Quiet A. $3.50. Eu. $1.50. Thomas Toby. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Modern Highest Grade. 
The Lenox gr s0 up. Centinnoes 







CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eucage Beach Heke Se. See cnt ie & 


pot se & European 


reached and in pleasantest part of city. E. P. $1.50 uf 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Hotel Sinton {cee pit P esos 


Absolutely Fire-Proof 
equipped Large, Light Sample Rooms. 
passed Edward N. Roth, Managing Director 


oe pe tlre ar esta OHIO 


Magnificer 


baths Luropean 
$ “r day Fred S. Avery, Prop 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The Tuller Unexcelied cae Fire-pro 
h §$ dur M. A. Shaw, Mer 


NEW CREATED LA. 


lern ho 






I nts reets an plan $1 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
New Amsterda in fag cond iggy pe 
eof Vit New plun 


) Gramer 


priv bath $2.00 up 
1 








HIS list of hotels is composed of only the | - 
best in each city and any statement made | 


mentioning the fact of having selected their | 


Copley Square pry! lg agg oe Ave., Exe 


High-class moder: 


Inand Kingston 


Firepro: 
Continuous Electric Carriag 


Service for patrons thro Business District and to Depots The Lexington Conceutiy loonaed within ae Charleston Hotel a & Byrns, Proprie 








‘onvention Hall 


Service unsur 


3X) new and handso 
ys ee "S.A ao oo Driscoll ne a See a 


roof and ne 
ropean ple 


New Denechaud »; no Steet tenet eed. tos 


t of steel, bric 


The Grunew ald Lereest, ,newent aieaie @ 
k t Soutt Rates P. $1 and uy 








Galen Hall acer one aEnenerteen.. Ow Mone, NOC! aaiions ins tenlinn, G2 eidie, tiliee, De 





Four Drawer 


| Solid Oa Vertical 
LETTER FILE 


*12 


The Me SK LO We Holds 20,000 


Letters 


Original ae 

Solid Weathered or Golden Oak; 
Roller Bearings: Oxidized Fittings; 
Vatent Lever Locking Follow-Block in 
Each Drawer; Finished on All Sides. 

Great economy in design enables us to 
manufacture this handsome, high class, 
dust proof, vertical letter file for the 
remarkatle price, $12.00. 

Made (7 4-drawer, $12.00 ) All 
In Three ~ 3-drawer, 9.75 ~ F.O. B. 

Sizes 2-drawer, 6.75 ) Factory 

Inside drawer measure, 2244 inches long, 
12 in. wide, 101¢ in. high. 

Shipping weight, 4-drawer, 1/*) Ibs. Legal 
and invoice files at proportionate prices 



















Send for catalog of Weis card indexes, sectional bookcases, postal scales, 


“off eis- MFG. CO. swinging type- 


writer stands, 
14 UNION ST., MONROE, MICH. 


clips, paste, ete. 











want 91 ORY-WRITERS 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We read, 
criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to sell 
them. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to five centsa word. Send 
for free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit’’; tells how and gives 
prices. THornton West, Editor-in-Chief. 

Endorsed hy leading newspaper 








s and magazines, Founded 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 














| The cnly American yacht in 
| i Yacht Athena the Mediterranean ‘offering 
the delights of independent 
American owner- 
ship, American manage- 
ment, American cuisine, 
Long and short cruises in 
Spring und Summer. Add 
Greece, Turkey or Dalmatia 
to your present plans. Write 
for illustrated announcen:'t 


Bureau of University Travel 
5 Trinity Place, Boston 














CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


To THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908 
Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore 
excursions. § IAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, ete. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE tric: 


and attractive ever offered. F. C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York. 

















64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 


about PATENTS. Whiat to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 





O'NEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F 8t., Washington. D.C. 













OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will fur- 


nish, free by mail, information and if possible 






booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Resort, 
Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the 
United States or Canada. 








2 Collingwood West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. Con- WINTER RESORTS 


venient to fashionable shops, clubs and | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. [ 
of 


] 


4 WINTER RESORTS 





Up. | theatres. Modern, fireproof. F. V. Wishart. 


H Hotel. Opposite Grand Central Sta- 
Grand Union Foe 2oreees orane hee 
Baggage to and from sta. free. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ter 
rants at moderate prices. 
| Ope nall the year. Overlooks the sea. 


he NORFOLK, VA. 


8 stories high. Conven- 


ith The Lorraine piveprent, 


: ient to residential and business sec ‘ Open all year. 2400 feet abov 
on. tions. European plan, $1.50 up. L. Berry Dodson, Mgr Kenilworth Inn level. Average winter temper 


Pure spring water 


Newest promi t fire-proof hotel. 100/48 degrees. 
Lynnhaven WwW prominent fire-proof h s tl c 


American Plan $4 t 

rates to ¢ lesuneneldd toate. ‘Soaen! “a n $1.50 up. | BRUNSWICK, GA. :, 
RICHMOND, VA. Hotel Oglethorpe fitheay credient Seices 
The Jefferson —— eteeees itelin the South. 10) balmy climate; 


City. European P| 
Strictly high class restaurant. P. M. Fry, Mgr. 


to 
an 


hunting, fishing, boating. Illus. boc 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


| $2.00 up 
lle accommodations 
cuisine. American Plan $2.50up. European Plan $1.00 up. irists 

pre 


an. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


De 12 stories, concrete, steel and m arble 
Savoy Hotel In fas hion able shopping district. 21 
rooms, 135 baths. English grill. $1.00 up. wan, Water care bates 


American and European plans 


a, NEWS, VA. 


tly -TROY,N.Y. 
Rensselaer ane M de ed after Old English Inn 


Center of the oldest Southern picturesque 


|| The Lakewood Hotel (ii cei sei ened 


Rest New ten-story fire-proof additio | Select family and tourist hotel. Ball 
a fee. | Hotel Traymore wabeatal’ 1 somos: ‘Mimosa Inn room, billiards and bowling. ‘C 


Celebrated for its home comforts. 


BILTMORE (near Asheville), N. C. 


e sea 
ature 
ip. 


fur- 


; mild, 
»klet. | 


tors, 
for 
ness. 


vinest hotel on the Great Lakes. Special Winter rates. The leading hotel of the Northwest Modern and up to date. Delightful 
nome 25) pri vat e bathe. Titus, Booklet 7 request Hotel Ryan Centrally located. lireproof. Europear Hotel Gates winter climate in the Land of the Sky 
Michigan Boulevard and 22d St. | Plan $1.50 and ap. Alfred A, Pocock, Proprietor American Plan, $2.50 up. Weekly, $12.50 up. Booklet. 

Lexington Hotel Absolutely _ fire-proof Easily SEATTLE, WASH. LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


4100 


Cuisine and service famvus. 
James N. Berry, Mgr. 


vurt yard in tile an artistic triump! . o wi stosin Viratuts 
Grill. Fireproof. Suites with beth. European Plan Hotel Warwick | } x same at eee Service 
me WASHINGTON, D. C. ind cuisine at reasonable rates. Delightful climate 


and Ground 


“A PALM BEACH, FLA 
cation. E,W. Wheeler, Mer Hotel Palm Beach }1*° 3 suites ith bath. 





quipmer Booklet ona 





aN. White House and Treasury. A. & E. plans. J. T. Devine 


PINEHURST, N. C. 











SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTIC CITY, ~ aay Pine Forest Inn Su erbly : pg oe rn 





1 g, 


vays “Tab und at dance ! pa wling F. W. Wagener & ¢ Props 


com, 
Mod 


" The Shoreham a a fon .__jocated i" erate rates. $3 day up. Special weekly. Mus. Bookiet.| The Biggs Sanitarium fisted uy se 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CAN With its unequalied natural climate, its splendid hotels, 

A nd a its three golf courses and its 35,000 acre shouting preserve, | 
st Queen’ S Hotel | of nna} beg masse fe = a ;| its preparatory school and fine livery of saddle horses, is 

k OSes Serene Sy On tag” s the ideal resort for the winter and spring months. It is| 
Wup, | PEF Cay Free “Bus to all Trains. H. L. Stepher eached from New York, Boston or Cincinnati with one 

ab | gunmen ——m | nig - ’s trav a hy Sea vard Air Line or Southern Railway. | wi ate 
th * sumptives excluded. Send for we autiful literature. | 
WINTER RESORTS \ idre ss Pineh age, Genera} Office, Pinehurst, N. C 


} 


ivir 


TRYON, N. C. 


Climate 

\ and scenery unsurpassed. Private baths. $15 to $21 a week. 
Exclusive Winter Home. Steam 

Oak Hall Hotel heat, private baths. Excellent cuis- 
E. Hellen, Mgr. 





Booklet. F 
CANADA 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 

The Clifton. ietedand-up to dav, ‘Open lamar aad 
$4 to $6. 


Booklet on request 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
HOTEL SYSTEM 


Montreal Place Viger Hotel. American Plan 
Quebec Chateau Frontenac. American Plan 


ine. Consuimptives excluded. 





summer American Plan. 





4 HEALTH RESORTS | 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. 
D America’s foremost “All the Year’ 
Hotel Rider Health, Recreation and Rest Resort. 
Medicinal Min’! Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Delizht- 
fulsurroundings. Acc. 600, Both plans, Reasonable rates. 


CHASE CITY, VA. 
The Mecklenburg toca" parach system of luths 


ystem of baths 
$15.00 per wk. up. Booklet 





Famous mineral waters free. 








GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

Cures ef 

fected by natural meth 

ods. Electric Light Baths, Hydro-Tnerapy, Electricity, 
| Massage, Vibration, Physical Culture Illus. Booklet. 


TATE SPRINGS, TENN. 
[Tate Spring Hotel farce modern Hotei, Fame 


Famous 
r for stomach troubles. Hunting. Gof. 1400 ft. eley 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
Grand View Sanatorium SYirter mountain re 


and 


Rest. Even and noiseless heating a feature. Come now 


Walter’s Hotel Sanitarium <A!) moter, con 


mer or Winter. P.O.Walter’s Park,Pa. 94 min. from Phila 
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Step by Step 
N THIS ISSUE appears a story: Mr. JosEPH 
PATTERSON in it. tells, as a personal experience, a 
tale that is typical of much that survives of irreg- 
ularity ana injustice. It in no way represents 
especially the one great merchant house with 
which this anecdote is connected. That house is 
an incident, an_ illustration. 
our laws and the execution of them are not yet 
such as to give to. the powerful and the acquisitive no unnecessary 


The point is that 





advantages over the struggling and the obscure. We ourselves in 
some ways profoundly disagree with Mr. ParreRson. Socialism, to 
us, is a mistake which the world has often made, and by which 
it has as often been set back: the effort to have government create 
an essentially new world; the belief that universal virtue can be 
enforced and administered by a bureaucracy. 
forever be true: humanity, brotherhood, sympathy on the one hand 


Two principles must 
growing now, and needing to grow far more; and on the other 
hand personal initiative and self-reliance and individual variation, 
virtues which need to be restrained but never killed. We must not, 
for the sake of the weak, check the opportunities of the strong. 
If, then, we sympathize with many of the ideals of Socialism, but 
smile sadly at its faith in government machinery, the best we can 
do is to work steadily, patiently, hopefully to equalize burdens and 
opportunities; to invent and apply a fairer distribution of taxation; 
to favor always a greater proportionate reward to ordinary labor; 
to end the illicit influence of the rich; not to fear fashion, 
and to keep our hearts open and our minds alive. 
many persons make a_ virtue of impatience and treat with scorn 


Unhappily 


a steady progress. The Kingdom of Heaven approaches, but it 
can be reached by no sudden jump. “‘Is this Jerusalem ?’’ asked 
the children, with every new town, in PETER THE HeERMIT’s crusade. 
“No, poor children,’’ MArrHeEw ARNOLD answered, ‘‘not this town, 


nor the next, nor yet the next, is Jerusalem. Jerusalem is fai 


} 


off, and it needs time and strength and much endurance to reach 
it. Seas and mountains, labor and peril, hunger and thirst, disease 


5S 


and death, are between you and Jerusalem.’ 


The Mayor and the Court 

N THE COURSE of our none too -delectable function of speak 
ing publicly with the same candor with which serious discus 
sions are carried on in private, it once became our task to disapprov: 
of Mayor Bussr’s high-handed removal of the Chicago Board of 
Education. Not without interest, therefore, have we observed the 
Supreme Court of Illinois deciding that such removal was beyond 
Mr. Busse's power. ‘That gentleman has thus been thwarted in 
one of his desires. He, however, has his consolations. He _ suc- 
cessfully suspended for six months a smoke ordinance, which rep 


resented a struggle of many years, and a_broad-tire ordinanc 


55 


designed to protect the city’s pavements. He has returned some of 
the worst policemen in Chicago to the force. He and his faction 
brought about such amendments to the home-rule charter that few 
were sorry when it was defeated by the citizens in disgust He 


turned out the Civil Service Board with the same insolence with 
which he removed the School Commissioners, and he altered the 
Civil Service rules to enable him to return corrupt officers to places 
which they had lost. Probably, therefore, he is not discouraged by 


the one check inflicted on him by the court 


Tainted News 
—eptiplinstdl ENCOURAGEMENT to journalists who wish 
ise their power in the service of mankind is furnished by the 
Springfield ‘‘Republican,’’ a paper in which we have never obse1 
a meal inconscientious, or cowardly act \ recent editoria 
that paper exposes the attempt of the regular salaried press 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to cast dis 
credit on Louis Branbeis of Boston and his effort to defeat t 
merger of the New Haven with the Boston and Maine. We WIS 
, exposure No \1 


of who ve have knowledge has worked with more fidelit 


ag 


to add 1 tribute to the ‘‘Republican’s’’ 
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more modesty and_ self-forgetfulness for the general welfare. <A 
leading citizen of Boston writes to us as follows: 


‘“My own acquaintance with Mr. BRANDEIS began when I engaged him as 
counsel in the fight I was making against granting a ninety-nine-year lease to 
a traction company here in Boston. Thinking he was acting as my paid 
counsel, I threw as much as possible of the work on to him, but when the 
struggle was won, largely through his efforts, he refused to accept any pay- 
ment, although he had done an amount of work that he would have charged 
me a great many thousands of dollars for, had it been for my private interest. 

“This policy he has uniformly followed, refusing as a citizen to represent 
as a lawyer any client whose cause he believed inimical to public interests, and 
giving his time freely without charge in representing all great public franchise 
struggles of the last ten years. In addition to this, he has contributed freely 
to the other expenses of these struggles, and only last year pushed through 
almost by his own efforts, paying a large part of the expenses from his own 
pocket, the Savings Bank Insurance bill, which your paper has commented 
upon favorably, if I remember rightly, as it also has upon the Sliding Scale 
Gas bill, which was also largely his work. 

‘“‘At present there is reason to believe that there is an organized effort to 
discredit him by endeavoring to make the public believe that all this fine 
work he has done in the past has been done as paid professional representa- 
tive of the various interests involved. I think, however, I have said enough, 
as you probably know Mr. BRANDEIS and his reputation, and may be familiar 
with his extraordinarily fine work. If you are, you will doubtless agree with 
me that it would be a great loss to civic interests if the conspirators should 
be successful in what they are now trying to do in besmirching Mr. BRANDEIS’s 
reputation.’’ 


The New Haven road will gain nothing by subterranean attacks 
on a man whose life and work are a model for his fellow citizens. 
It can only lower its own standing with the mass of men who 
approve the right, who are glad to see that our standards of 
conduct are improving, and who wish all arguments to be open 
and founded on the truth. 


An Important Case 

THE PUBLIC can not regulate industry for morality and 
health, the word ‘‘unconstitutional’’ must lose respect. The 
Oregon ten-hour law contains a general prohibition against women 
working in factories, mechanical establishments, or laundries more 
than ten hours in one day; surely not a violent regulation, and 
not too much to protect the individual from her boss’s greed. 
The Supreme Court of Oregon held the law to be constitutional, 
in the case of State vs. ‘Muller, decided June 26, 1906. The case 
is now before the Supreme. Court of the United States under the 
name of Muller zs. State of Oregon, and will probably be reached 
for argument next week. It is of the greatest importance, because 
i decision against the law would in effect declare that substantially 
all of the statutes passed in the United States restricting the hours 
of labor for women are unconstitutional. Massachusetts has had 
such a statute since 1874; Rhode Island since 1885; 
1886; Maine, New 
there are similar acts in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Washing- 


Louisiana since 
Hampshire, and Connecticut since 1887; and 


ton. The Illinois law was held unconstitutional long ago in Ritchie 

People, 155 Illinois, g8—a most lamentable decision. It would 
be a national calamity to have the Oregon law overthrown, and 
we have great confidence that the Court will sustain its validity in 
spite of the unfortunate decision of the New York Court of 
\ppeals, given last June, in People zs. Williams, holding uncon- 
stitutional the act prohibiting the employment of women in fac- 
tories between nine o’clock p. M. and six o’clock A, M The courts 
must recognize the right of the public to work for morality, fair- 
ess, and health in industry, or there will some day be a consti- 
itional amendment that w vastly diminish the judicial power. 


Right Doctrine 


st NO ONE MISTAKE our attitude Republican 
oF 


toward the 


nominati Out of the men thus far decidedly in the fore- 
ground, two are excellent In 1 retting some of the politics played 
Mr larr’s behalf we do 1 forget his nature or his past. We 

ire sorry for what his wealtl prothet s doing, and for what the 
school organizer of elegates is doing, but through it all we 
sist velief t t Mr rs ( ( il President 


5 
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In Governor HuGues we take much satisfaction—both in his record 
and in his principles. It may be as well to read again the definition 
which he has given of his position: 


“It is of the highest importance that the work of the Administration shall 
be disinterested. I do not seek any public office. I have not sought, 
nor shall I seek, directly or indirectly, to influence the selection or the vote 
of any delegate to any convention. I assume that the party representa- 
tives will take such action, whatever it may be, as they believe to be best. They 
have their duty and I have mine. I think my position is clearly understood.”’ 
Of the men prominently mentioned for the Presidency, no other 
could truthfully have written those words. And there is no kitchen 
cabinet which has with HuGuHes another understanding than this 
public statement. Opportunity-grabbers and piqued cast-offs of 
other candidates have traveled to Albany hoping to unfurl their 
sails before a prospering breeze, and have come back baffled and 
puzzled. There is no politician or office-holder in New York but 
knows he may vote and work for another without fear of reprisal 
from the Governor's office. ‘There is no man in any State who 
will gather delegates for HuGues with the hope of personal reward. 
Moreover, we think Mr. HuGues is correct in refusing to be drawn 
into any talk-fest. In whatever office he may fill he will meet 
his problems as they arise. To manufacture vote-catching declara- 
tions, eloquent, resonant, and pugnacious, is an easy occupation, 
but one unworthy of a man who is content with his task and 
averse to acting as town crier for his own advancement. The 
Governor's record in the past, and his program for the present 
session of the Legislature, show every capable person the nature of 
his principles and of his thought. 


An Invitation 
Y ABSTINENCE FROM DRINK and_ tobacco, Professor 
GILMAN estimated, enough wealth would be saved to plant 
in their own homes a hundred thousand families every year. The 
happiness that temperance would bring to humanity is beyond ex- 
aggeration. The only arguments that interest us are concerned 
with means. About the right of a community to prevent or 
diminish the abuse of drink we entertain no doubt. About its 
ability to accomplish this great end more questions may be raised. 
The facts are by no means simple, and misrepresentation on both 
sides is constant. It is one of the subjects that we are studying 
and on which we hope some time to throw a little light. At 
present we suggest that our readers, who gave us so many read- 
able essays on Life in Our Town, might be illuminatory also on 
The Saloon in Our Town. The conditions will be the same. For 
these conditions, couched in less literary and laborious construction 
than characterizes this page, earnest readers will consult the Bulletin, 
on page 1g of this issue. 


Concord 
HIS IS INTERESTING. 
started out to boycott everything from the States, including 


—< 


Canada, with ample _ provocation, 
periodicals. Now come rumblings of a change. Publishers in the 
Province of Quebec have petitioned the Dominion Post-Office 
authorities to restore the old rates on newspapers and magazines 
between the two countries, on the ground that the six months’ 
trial has proved the new high rates injurious to Canadian press 
and people. The Montreal French Chamber of Commerce has also 
urged repeal. All this is pleasant. The United States persistently 
incited retaliation for her dull and unfriendly tariff policy toward 
Canada, but the punishment often does no good, and we would 
fain see affection rather than pique between these adjoining 
peoples. Perhaps, also, the United States will come to a worthie 
stand even sooner’ under magnanimous treatment than under the 
Mosaic law of retribution. Feeling about tariffs is shifting rapidly, 
and we are inclined to believe that before many years the people's 
wishes and the justice of the situation will overcome the sheltered 
privileges and their political employees. 


Courage 

HE SELF-IMMOLATION of male human beings to a _ nobl 
principle is brought before us every day Since we noted 

the Williams-De Armond discussion a week ago, the telegraph 
assures us that in Denver, Colorado, one newspaper proprietor 
used his fist for the purpose of felling to the ground another 
newspaper proprietor, thus advancing the topic under considera 
tion, and being comparatively free from risk, as the victim was 
more than twenty vears older than _ his assailant A cowhide 
was then used effectively by the younger man, and the elder was 


taken to his home 


Skyscrapers 

ws RECKS THE WIND, where it blows? Not our aspiring 
architects, truly. Having filled our citi vith edifices which 

have advanced from the teens to the twenties, and leape fre the 
twenties to the thirties, they now prophesy compla tHe the aixts 
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story building. One thousand towering feet, they will thrust their 
spires of slender steel against the excoriated sky-line. This without 
thought of the human mite who must do his work mainly in the 
dark and wind-swept caverns below. The Chinese could teach 
these towering ambitions better. Experience of the ages has taught 
the wise-eyed Orientals that Feng Shui must be regarded: that js 
to say, that there are certain geomantic rules of the game which 
mustn't be violated, and that it’s bad luck of the 437th dynastic 
degree to put up certain kinds of buildings in certain kinds of 
spots. Maybe this is becaus. che Chinese system of apparel renders 
the wearer particularly susceptible to sailing breezes. Be that as it 
may, any expert on Feng Shui would diagnose the Flatiron or the 
Times Building as bad medicine, we feel sure. Indeed, the same 
opinion must obtain in the mind of any who on a blasty day has 
essayed boldly to circumnavigate the one or to breast the mighty 
currents that swirl about the other. Now, conceive an entire city 
region given over to structures far loftier than these. In_ the 
scoured passages below, what would man, not to speak of woman, 
be but a dried leaf in an autumn gale? ‘Must we all go ballasted 
for our lives, because vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself, ten stories 
to the leap? Aerial navigation is a shining goal. Editors have 
even offered prizes for its attainment. But the involuntary, indi- 
vidual, and uncontrolled form of levitation which will be forced 
upon us in our promised architectural cahons may yet drive forth 
our city dwellers into the wind-god’s own open places, where no 
pent-up Utica contracts his powers. 


British Sport 

fbn ALL, sport is only an avocation over here and nothing 

like the serious business it is to our British cousins. Probably, 

as a scornful Briton intimated last week, the “‘ding-dong pace’’ of 

*“socker’’ or Rugby would ‘‘cook’’ our undergraduate giants in a 

match. Further exploration into the pages of the ‘‘Athletic News” 

of Manchester only goes to strengthen one’s guilty sense of America’s 

comparative dilettantism and softness. Turn for a moment to this 
column, “*‘Answers to Correspondents’’ 


“VILLA (Dublin).—Your cartilage is displaced. It would mean three 
weeks in bed. 

“C. F. G. (Newcastle).—The clamp that would suit your case is the ‘Paget’ 
knee splint, obtainable from any surgical instrument maker in London 

““S. J. T. (Manchester).—Your internal cartilage is at fault. The ligaments 
have been ruptured, and some blood has effused into the joint, which will 
account for the discoloration. The cartilage, no doubt, goes back into its 
proper place, but will not remain there during active exercise. The sense 
of insecurity will always be present unless a knee clamp is worn. With this 
clamp there is no reason why you should give up athletics. 

‘E. T. B. (Blackpool).—Bend the knee right back as far as it will go, 
then straighten it out suddenly. Do this a few times, then massage it with 
mustard oil and olive oil, equal parts. Wear a tight elastic bandage while 
playing, and immediately after the game have a hot bath and massage the 
knee. There are most likely some old adhesions, which must be broken down. 

“MONTY (Birmingham).—You must first of all get rid of the fluid which 
is in the knee joint, as this prevents the knee from bending as it should. 
The cartilage can not possibly be replaced till you can bend the knee back 
till the heel touches the buttock, then straighten out the leg quite suddenly 
When this is done wear a tight bandage or a laced leather knee-cap. Etc., ete.”’ 


Is not here a certain stout succinctness, man-talk from bruiser to 
bruised, far enough away from our soft Lydian airs? Where have 
our warriors such a column as this? When .they write to the news- 
papers it is to squeak of “‘brutality’’ and ‘treform.’’ Mr. G. B. 
SHAW once said that Britons couldn’t play, even at their sports. 
They worked even at these, thus making themselves the best 
**players’’ in the world. Mr. SHAw, however, is merely a wit, and, 
besides, when he made that comment he was out of sorts because 


everybody seemed to be too solemn-minded to care for his plays. 


A Bit of Science 

( NE OF THE INTERESTING FEATURES of a recentepoultry 
show was the appearance upon the stage of a curious little 

hen of the breed known as ‘‘Silkies,’’ from the exceedingly finely 


divided condition of their feathers, which gives them a coat resem- 


bling rough ostrich plumes, or even white fur. In striking con- 
trast to their snowy plumage, their beaks, legs and feet, wattles and 
combs are of a jetty, and, in some lights, a greenish, black Here 
and there a reddish tint shows through, giving them a comically 
alarming appearance \ singular feature about them, and one seldom 
elsewhere known in the animal kingdom, is that their bones are 
black, just as if the pigment which had _ disappeares from. their 
feathers had been deposited in their core, so to speak. ‘Their inte 
est to the evolutionist is in this wise After Darwin, by a long 
series of careful observations, had come to the conclusion that 
the different breeds of domestic fowls with their extraordinary varia- 
tions in size, build ind co ring, were descended from one primitive 
type, the now famous jungle-fowl, or Ga / of In¢ ( 
tl Malav Pe S e ( ided to put the matte to an ¢ 
menta test \ \ he selected a fen P ] , e y 
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heir | as widely divergent from the primitive type, and his choice fell and carefully carted away. They were taken to a laboratory and 
hout ' upon a black Spanish cock and one of those little white **Silky”’ allowed to crawl over gelatin plates, in the manner we described 
the hens. They were mated, and in due time the chicks were hatched, some months ago, with the result that they left footprints on 
‘ach and some six or seven of them were reared to maturity. DARWIN’s the sands of time, formed of swarming colonies of bacteria. One 
ight delight and gratification may be imagined, when two out of the fly is reported to have been such a walking menagerie as to have 
t is three of the cockerels which were born from this jet-black father, carried upon his small person over one hundred thousand bacteria. 
hich with white wattles and red comb, and the pure snow-white mother, 
istic with frizzled plumage and black comb and feet, blossomed out More 
> of into almost pure and typical specimens of the Gallus Bankiva, (> OF COLLIER’S CRITICS has intimated that the flies 
ders with brilliant golden-red neck, hackles, and tail, black breast, are carrying away these disease germs in order to eat them, 
Sit and brown wings—thus practically proving his theory of the origin and thus rid the world of danger; but these were unquestionably 
the of the domestic fowl, by showing that the two most diverse New York flies and in too great a hurry to wash before their 
ame varieties when crossed would revert to the original type. A most meals, as any one who has seen the graphic photographs of these 
has interesting confirmation was that this coloring of red or yellow living fly-tracks will need no argument to convince him. All that 
‘hty hackles, black wings and breast, is almost identical with that of the housekeeper needs to do to have these beautiful fancy patterns, 
city the oldest and purest: of all breeds, the black-breasted red game this revival of the obsolete ‘‘spatter-work,’’ traced upon any article 
the cock. This strain, which has been bred for of food is to leave it unscreened and uncovered 
an, centuries solely for courage and endurance, in fly-time. The results of this activity at the 
ted has retained the primitive coloring of its jungle _ ay —~y mouths of the sewers can easily be imagined; 
ries ancestor. Moreover, as the fancier knows, | aod ; and the committee reports that on consulting 
. * : | United States Senators whose terms ' 3 a ‘ 
ave the one thing that he has to fight against i the maps showing the location and distribu- 
, Z a ; expire March Z, 1909, The Legio- ; et ; ; ‘ ‘ e 
\di- most strongly in his exhibition birds, of no ’ tion of cases of and deaths from _ intestinal 
ced matter what color, white, black, cuckoo, buff, latures which are just about wine diseases and typhoid, prepared by the City 
rth is the appearance in the hackles of the cock of convening will elect most of their Board of Health, they found a veritable belt 
no orange-yellow—or as they are termed, ‘‘brassy”’ successors. This is the time for of disease and death, from one hundred to 
—feathers, and black feathers upon his breast. the public to watch the Legislatures two hundred yards wide, extending completely 
: Ba: around the lower part of Manhattan Island, 
Arkansas CLARKE . 
ort An Apostrophe | : PERKINS | and that the date of this corresponded pre- 
a . California < <INS , fia 
Ing AIL, GRIP-GERM! We who are about pared } TELLER cisely to the months of greatest activity on 
1 x ‘ * oterado [LUT o . , . 
ly, to die (unless you do it first) salute you! $ ii oe the part of the flies. What further evidence 
: . , , } Connecticut BRANDEGEE ¥ : . 
ol You rule the roost. You are the easy boss | ig DU PONT do we need to convince us that the fly, like 
‘ ‘ m ‘ | elawar'e ) NT p 5 . ‘ ee 2% ig 
a of everything from destiny to five-o’clock tea eee peta ArTEMUS WaRb’s Injun, is ‘‘pizen wherever 
br erate Florida BRYAN ne 
S conversation. When you emerge from your é ss found’’: 
oe ? ‘ . : Georgia CLAY 
as secret lairs upon a stricken world our vaunted Idal HEYBURN ‘So, naturalists observe, a flea 
* . : ‘ Vay tho 7) i : 
his medical science lies down and grovels. Well canal heater Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
has Scorr sung you, O Bacillus: Illinois HOPKINS And these have smaller still to bite ’em; 
: sale Indiana HEMENWAY And so proceed ad infinitum.” 
si “When pain and anguish wring the brow, Tome ALLISON : : ey + Laie 
A red-hot, ring-tailed demon, thou!” LONG So wrote Swirt, but for fleas we should sub- 
: ansas Or | ‘ : - 
1) ' , . ‘ a stitute bugs in general. Hitherto we _ have 
. and Gray melodiously moralized: Kentucky McCREARY | 
; es i olan | regarded the subject only from the standpoint 
op sa . - wends his weary wav Louisiana McENERY , i. > , ae os 
its [The purse-proud doctor wends his weary way, of the bigger bugs, little realizing how actually 
+j f aves > ger inine < Th Maryland WHYTE ye ; ei , 
‘ill And leaves the germ to quinine and to me. os snimns and painfully we personally are interested in 
its ; P ; Missouri STONE . mx 1 ‘ ee ee 9 
: What boots it that spectacled wisdom, in labo- : bsiies lal the final lodging-place of the ‘“‘ad infinitum. 
- ite t the microscop Nevada NEWLANDS : 
his ratories, las pu you under e croscope, = ; tid 
‘ of ‘ $3 New Ilampshivre GALLINGER 
isolated and described you, ‘‘mugged’’ you a "4 oe en : Keep Awake 
, e : ’ ‘ . 4 w ork ad . ~ x - ae ol naa Be es) P 
0, for its Rogues’ Gallery, and painted your horns . ; ; pr ‘ HE PEOPLE ARE CONFRONTED, during 
ith . : 3; é Sa . i es . North Carolina OVERMAN ee . pee , re ; 
pink for further identification? What avails it : oe ee the year of grace 1908, with the task of 
ile : | North Dakota HANSBROUGH ; ais ae 
he that the wise Doctors bump their learned , rORAKeR selecting many members of one of the prin- 
é : ‘ Ohi ‘ORAKE : ee 
mn. degrees together in conference over your dis- | si eases: cipal bodies which they have created to rule 
; . Oregon FULTON AR 4. : : 
ch pleasing appearance and character, the while : : a mn over them. This body they now choose mainly 
ld ‘ . . Pennsylvania PENROSE ; ’ tae . : te ' 
you romp abroad in our fevered veins, and ; : ere: through the agencies of local Legislatures, al- 
ck : : : : te: ae | South Carolina LATIMER * i a Tae ee . 3 ; 
a \ practise hell’s dexterities upon our snéezing though in a rapidly increasing number of States 
J : ji : eee South Dakota KITTREDGE . i . 
i apparatus? What we want is not descriptions wpcmeiataba . the Legislatures are instructed by the people 
, ‘ Utah SMOOT ’ . ie . 
and measurements of you, O genius of a ve how to vote. We reprint on this page a list of 
: : Vermout JILLINGHAN . : ‘ 
to thousand pangs. Handsome is as_ handsome ie eg ' penpaa the Senators whose terms expire in 190g and 
, . . Washingt ANKENY 
ve does. Our crying need, in a very literal sense, cies al ANKENY whose successors will be chosen, and we shall 
: ; cate ‘ y , Wisconsi STEVENSON : . : 
S- is a cure, and a quick one; and we don’t | sie cine make observations upon them as occasion arises. 
b. much care whether it comes in the form of | | In New York nobody is sufficiently dead to 
S. pill, powder, amulet, or sudden death. Like propriety to suggest that THomMas PLATT suc- 
st the late Tord TENNYson. who, under. similar ceed himself. We wish that Mr. RooskEvet1 
d, delirious conditions, ‘‘made himself an awful nose of Dawn,’’ we were willing to take the post. The only reason given out against 
“Can but hope that somehow good it from. the White House, the impropriety of his criticizing his suc 
s Will be the final goal of pills.” cessors, has nothing on earth to recommend it. It would be a pity 
; , re indeed if by such a view of courtesy an ex-President were barrec 
RS and, patiently awaiting the worst, with the afflicted Tent-maker: : =a ; alas ed 
re ’ from public. service. 
y “Sneeze, for we know not whence ye come a why The great State of Illinois has not yet produced any candidate 
| Sneeze, for we know not when ye go nor where!’ , : . . : ; ‘ . 
le 9 ti : ea against the utterly unfit Hopkins except the only slightly less unfit 
ly And so, exalted above all lesser topics such as New Year’s Mason. Surely there could be found in that great commonwealth 
pledges, high finance, dementia Americana, and the duty on art, a man worthy to wield her powér in the council of the States. 
i- we salute you, bacterial prodigy Once more, hail. All ha— Missouri faces a clear choice, with no confusion in it: on the 
d Where's that handkerchief! one hand, WittiaAmM J. STONE, a politician of the old and _ happily 
¢ diminishing school, who has no claim whatsoever on the favor of 
y Flies intelligent citizens, and on the other JosepH W. Fork, a Governor of 
n QO! R SUGGESTED CAMPAIGN of extermination against the leadership in the moral progress of the country, of high principle, 
; fly has received endorsement from an unexpected source. A and of successful administration. Doubt in such a case should be 
I committee of the New York Merchants’ Association spent last impossible. 

: summer in a study of the sewage problem in New York Harbor The worst thing about Hrysurn of Idaho is his dangerous posi- 
s Early in their investigation they were struck with the frequency tion against forest preservation. ‘That is about the most important 
of summer intestinal diseases and typhoid along the water-front subject a man can go wrong on at the present moment. 

° of t rivers. Their bacteriologist, Dr. JACKSON, suspecting thi HEMENWAY is managing the Fairbanks boom in Indiana. 
¢ Cause, set a series of fly-traps out along the wharves and _ slips NEWLANDS certainly should be reelected in Nevada. 
a ll around the lower part of Manhattan Island, particularly neat FULTON deserves to be beaten, in spite of the fact that his 
{ the 1 t where sewers were known to open. Much to the myst record has somewhat improved since the new primary law went into 
hicat { thie water-front ‘ bs ind imins, these traps were effect in Oregen. 
r ar intervals and the flies shaken out into cages 4nd PENROSE thoroughly deserves to be beaten in Pennsylvania 
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Deep snow on broken ice fields will always complicate the problem of the man who, like Dr. Frederick Cook, expects to seek the Pole with dog sleds 
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“Where the buildings that are standing sort of blink 
and blindly stare 
At the damdest finest ruins ever gazed on anywhere.” 
—A Loca Porr 


THER cities have been shaken by earthquakes, 
O swept by fire, paralyzed by strikes, alarmed 
by riots, or disgraced by municipal tniguities; 

but San Francisco ts the first to try the cumulative 
effect of all these affiictions at once. It has come at 
a period when hard times are threatening, % wth money 
“aeht”’ anda War ¢ loud? zing be) ond the Golden Gate. 
Much has already been told about the various misfor- 
tunes of this always interesting city—too much for its 
good, the San F) anciscans think, and that ts another of 
their troubles. Their grafting in particular has been 
atred, an ailment not ai all peculiar to San Francisco. 
Every American city has a grafting story, and some 
other cities have bigger ones than San Francisco's, 
though none so dramatic. But very little seems to be 
known about what 7s much more significant, and that 
is, how San Francisco ts really standing thts unprece- 
dented complication of ailments. However picturesque 
and numerous they may be, a patient is more important 
than his diseases, and perhaps as interesting, except to 


those profe sszonally enthusiastic ove alSe@ase. 


~ 


HEN I approached San Fran- 
ES cisco by way of the Oakland 
®) Mole, it was a bright Sunday 
*% morning a day or two after 

they had put their mayor in 

jail, and I began to wish I had 

not come There was a dis- 
aS quieting sense of being an in 
mn) truder entering a _ house of 
*# mourning, and I reminded my- 
self, as the ferry started, to look 
respectfully grave and sympathetic, like an undertake 
—despite the exhilat 
blue bay and the wor 





@ breezes dancing across the 


derful coloring upon the romantic 


hills 

The noble bay was the meas it has always been, | 
suppose, since whoever discovered it first entered the 
Golden Gate. But the city seemed to be trying to hide 
itself ina cloud of dust, the dust of defeat and disgrace 
Ithought. Iw ntering astricken community The 
City That W 

The ferryboat quiet tole into its slip. I walked 
softly out into the street And then found myself in 


the thick of as happy and healthy a holiday crowd as I 
have ever encountered in an American city. 

3ehind them stretched the four square miles of the 
burnt district with the skeletons of new buildings 
looming above the ruins of the old. On both sides 
were evidence of the trike in the shape of Union 





buses with raucot oiced drivers wrangling with the 
few street cars then running. Among the crowd new 
boys displayed pictures of their mayor behind the bars 
and all about them swirled the dust of crumbled wall 
or new ones uncompleted I the crowd paid no at 
tention toall that. They had lunch-boxes, fishing rod 
or babies in their arn nd were bound for Sausalito 
Belvidere, or other place ! é 
names across the blue lluring ba low i 
they would enjoy their holiday. Thi | not seem to 
re ze that they were ricken community 

That was my f pre n of ‘‘poor old San 
I sco ind | I } ine tl l 
I ver \ I ] ( ve la 
tl nonths vw é i t sce th ood 
ane he bad ¢ I I ] ( cond tl od 


I—The Confirmed Optimists of the Golden Gate City 
are Taking their Manifold Troubles with Equanimity 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 













































































Making the Best of it after the Fire 


and the bad ways in which the citizens are meeting 
it, their fine sporting spirit and the defects of that 
lovable quality, the ability to smile in the face of 
misfortune and the inability to pull together out of 
it, their belief in themselves and their distrust in 
one another, their highly cultivated appreciation of 
the amenities of civilization and their semi-barbarous 
disregard of the ethical foundations of civilization 
without which even the pursuit of pleasure is not 
permanently possible. 

Of course, I did not see all this at the moment, any 
more than I realized the cause of it, though the chief 
cause was there also—I myself a San Franciscan for 
five minutes was beginning to feel its influence. At 
first I thought that this glad dash for the country must 
be merely a reflex of desperation, the passionate grasp- 
ing after pleasure of a people worn out by worry and 
notoriously accustomed to getting a lot of fun out 
of life. 

I had heard tales of how this spirit expressed itself 
during the fire. Many of these anecdotes sounded like 
bravado to Eastern ears, but there are photographs to 
prove how the crowds on the street, while the fire was 
raging, instead of wringing their hands, put them i1 


their pockets to gaze with appreciative interest upot 
the greatest specta le they had ever witnessed. They 
made bets on when the fire wi d reach their own 
homes. Before the devastation was completed they 
were boasting of its being ‘‘the biggest fire in the 
world,” after the engaging California manner. Son 


of these stories may sound too grotesque to be believed, 
but there is no doubt about the spirit they illustrate 


One man whose house had just gone up in smok« 
strolled into his club, it is related, and ordered a room 
saying: ‘‘Kindly wake me when the fire reaches the 
corner.’’ Another, finding the trunk he was dragging 
too heavy to suit him, dropped it when he came to a 
discarded piano in the middle of Van Ness Avenue 
and there played ‘‘There’ll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town To-night,’’ as the flame te their way up 
the hill toward him It was on this me broad 
thoroughfare, which marked the end of the fire’ 
progress, that two friend et man and a wom 
She wore a dressing-g ind sealskin coat, he 
pajamas and dust | é d | ther and 
ioked about their cost 

‘I have lost everythi 

‘Except your beauty he « rrectec 

And y you l I nd they 

pa d « 

There en cl he e being 
ble a vl V1 
tnl Y » ( cat 

mu ! 






The Burnt Area, Now Almost Entirely Rebuilt 


peril is a trait of human nature, not of San Francisco 
nature exclusively. But while many of us can arise 
more or less smilingly to a great crisis, to stay up there 
after the first galvanic rally has passed and the equally 
natural reaction has set in, to keep on smiling through 
a year of the hardest work and worry a modern city 
has ever experienced—this seemed indeed a variant 
from the normal psychological phenomena, and one 
worthy not only of applause, but quite as worthy of 
investigation as anything else in this intensely vital 
community. 

The first acquaintance I met from the East was a 
theatrical man, and when I began to condole with him 
for being booked for San Francisco he interrupted me: 
‘“‘T thought so too before we opened, but we played to 
over twelve thousand dollars last week when there 
were no cars running atall. Weare advertising extra 
matinées for this week, and if the advance sale in- 
creases at the present rate, we'll have to extend the 
run’’—which proved to be necessary. 

To be sure, in this case it was to see a popular star, 
but as I learned later they were also walking to see un- 
popular stars, and as for the vaudeville houses, even 
the standing room was crowded. To-day there are 
more theatres in San Francisco than before the fire and 
they are all prosperous. 

The next day I looked about the town. I had seen 
San Francisco on a holiday; I wanted to see how it 
looked on blue Monday morning. 

The temporary shopping district is chiefly along Van 
Ness Avenue, formerly a fashionable residence street 
and now a sort of Atlantic City boardwalk with a touch 
of Tonopah in boom days. Nearly all of the shops are 
low wooden buildings, painted white, some of them con- 
verted residences or ‘‘mansions,’’ as all large houses are 
called in San Francisco. 

Flags were flying, automobiles were dashing up and 
down the steep grades at reckless speed, and San Fran- 
cisco’s women were merrily shopping—hundreds of 
them, the broad walk almost crowded, some in light 
n furs, and others in both, but 
upon none of them could I see any sign of depression. 


summer frocks, some 


The things displayed in the shop windows were also 
significant. Instead of the bare necessities of life at 
low figures, there were luxuries and high prices; enor 
mously expensive rugs, jewelry, imported laces and 
lingerie One of these merchants had made the experi 
ment of laying in a large stock of plain goods at cheap 
prices—he lost money by it. A shoe dealer reported 
that instead of rough heavy boots, such as would seem 


to be in demand for the dust and ill-paved streets, he 
was selling more patent leathers thanever. The ladies 
have to raise their skirts more frequently than before 


the fire 


With a painter friend I dropped in at an art dealer's 
a really beautiful place made out of a former stable 
Surely his business would suffer at such a time I was 
mistake! 

‘A number of my patrons were burned out Many 
f them were glad of the chance to get new and more 


beautiful things 
But when the strike came ind with confidence 


shaken by graft revelatior 


I made some of my biggest sales during that time 
ie . 
he repli 
Next I was taken to call upon Mr. Willi 
scal unte H hac ses 
n the fir ind « might I ex la 
nt his vear t m r 








so because at his last exhibition in New York every one 
of his canvases was sold. But he was working away as 
if nothing had happened and said jocularly that he re- 
gretted far more the loss of some fine cigars, especially 
as he knew the flames could not appreciate them. ‘‘I 
tried to get to my studio that morning,"’ he explained, 
‘*but was stopped by a rifle pointed at my head; so I 
went back to my home studio in Berkeley and got to 
work by eleven o’clock—I lost an hour and a half by 
that fire.’’ 

Within a year after the disaster the Art Association 
was opened for business with large, well-lighted gal- 
leries, five or six instructors, and the school well at- 
tended. Soon after the fire a statue of the Spanish War 
Volunteers was erected, and the first permanent shop 
opened on Van Ness Avenue was a book store. 

It was predicted that the distinctive atmos- 
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Despite the great exodus of refugees at the time 
of the disaster (the railroads furnishing free trans- 
portation to ail) the present population is already 
within seventy thousand of the 475,000 inhabitants 
awakened at five o’clock on that memorable April 
morning in 1906. Despite the predictions all over 
the world on that day, and frequently reiterated 
since, there have been only two or three important 
failures as yet. 

Although with an assessment roll of $429,000,000 this 
city has a borrowing capacity of $60,000,000, its bonded 
indebtedness is only $5,000,000. 

San Francisco’s real estate is mortgaged for only 
seventeen per cent of its value. (The total debt on San 
Francisco real estate is a little over $94,000,000. The 


the world and eating porterhouse steak. For a while 
it looked as though Uncle Sam couldn’t keep any 
postal clerks. They earn only sixty-five dollars a month 
handling letters, while anybody could get four dollars 
a day handling teams. Wage-earners have sixty mil- 
lion dollars in our savings banks.”’ 7 

But in spite of all this plucky enthusiasm, under 
the outward and visible signs of progress there is a 


dark side. You can not t:ke two away from six and 
still have half a dozen left. There was a dead loss 
to San Francisco and to the world’s wealth in that 
great disaster; there has been a blocking of pro- 
ductivity by the misfortunes that have visited San 
Francisco since. Somebody has to pay for this, and 
that means—in the long run—everybody. It may 


have been a rich man’s fire, but when a rich 
man’s income is reduced it takes no econ- 








restaurants which had so much to do with the 
characteristic life of the old San Francisco 
would never be revived. The buildings are 
new, but the old atmosphere is already return- 
ing. Meanwhile, and in any case, it is sig- 
nificant that one usually has to wait for a 
table at the most expensive places. 

Even the so-called ‘‘Cocktail route,’’ which 
used to extend from Fifth Street, down Mar- 
ket and along Kearney, has come back to its 
own—on Fillmore Street. During my stay 
there were two prize-fights of importance. 
One of them drew twenty-two thousand and 
the other thirty thousand dollars, chiefly from 
the stricken city. 


phere of the cafés and fashionable Bohemian ir 


Y this time [ was wondering how to ac- 

count for it. To be sure, one should 
hardly expect what is left of the ruins to keep 
on impressing these people so much as the 
stranger within their gates. They had seen 
all this when it was infinitely worse; to me 
it was fresh, appalling, not only in its vast 














omist to understand that others also suffer 
by it. There is a limit to the amount of 
| borrowable money in the world (strange as 
this axiomatic fact may seem to many intelli- 
gent people), and it is largely due to just such 
destruction of wealth as this and in the Boer 
and Japanese wars that we are feeling the 
present tightness of money. The world is the 
loser, and the world has to pay for it. 
« 


IV 


HE ruined walls were not yet cold wnen 
San Francisco announced with exuberant 
optimism: ‘‘We will rebuild the city, and build 
it better than ever.’’ They were flushed by 
their own enthusiasm and irritated by the 
sympathy of the world. The London ‘‘Times” 
referred ponderously to Nineveh and Karnak. 
San Francisco would ‘‘show them.’’ The 
citizens dashed into great undertakings heed- 
lessly. They were sure they would win out. 
They became excited and reckless. The in- 
surance money poured in. 
The insurance money poured out—millions 
of it was again burned up in luxuries or in 
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extent, but by its intimate human appeal. 
Dignified gateways leading to nothing, tall 
exclusive fences, twisted and rusted, terraces 
of formal gardens, reblooming with pathetic 
unconcern around a heap of rubbish once a home, 
with nothing to show for it now but a discolored 
kitchen range, forsaken even by the junk dealers. 
But these people had been living among ruins for a 
year or more, climbing over them, clearing them away, 
replacing them with new buildings, surprisingly many 
as I was beginning to see, and meanwhile, though 
disaster may come and graft investigation go on for- 
ever, the people must be fed and clothed and amused. 

Such considerations discounted the apparent 
incongruity slightly, but did not explain the 


A View from the Union Ferry during the Street Car Strike 


assessed valuation of real estate and improvements is 
$327,500,000. This represents a cash value of at least 
$550,000,000 as their assessments are made on the basis 
of sixty per cent.) The customs receipts for the last 
fiscal year were nearly three millions more than for the 
previous year. 

Weekly bank clearings are still averaging several 
millions more than the corresponding weeks last year 
and the year before, even after practically all of the 


ill-advised projects. Just as members of the 
artisan class bought diamonds—one of the 
local jewelers reported the greatest business 
on record—so did certain capitalists buy real 
estate at inflated values and start sky-scrapers with 
express elevators. 

This was fine while it lasted—for jewelers, laborers, 
and the dealers in building materials—but not so fine 
for those who were paying them. It is not wholesome 
for the artisan to cultivate a taste for diamonds 
with insurance money which he should have spent 
upon repurchasing what was burned. It is a doubtful 
advantage for that druggist to spend three years 
abroad on the six hundred dollars a month 
from his corner store, not to speak of those 








mood of San Francisco. It was not passive 
indifference, but active cheerfulness, positive, 
healthy, sane. Was it due to confidence in 
their conditions or to something else in spite 
of their condition? Was it mental or tem- 
peramental? 

In the first place it should be remembered 
that San Francisco was never destroyed— 
some of its buildings were, many of its best 
ones, but they, after all, were only conven- 
iences for living and for business. Business 
is not destroyed by destroying the places of 
business any more than families are destroyed 
by the burning of houses. The razson d'étre 
of the city is still there. The sources of ulti- 
mate prosperity are still there. The city’s 
growth has been handicaped, its future post- 
poned; neither has been annihilated. Even if 
the entire city had been burned, as in the 
comparatively more disastrous fire of '52, in- 
stead of merely its business section and some 
of the residences, and if all of its inhabitants 
had been killed, instead of about the number 
certain Eastern communities annually lose by 
hot weather, a city, eventually a great one, 








who have contracted to pay him that 
amount. 

Meanwhile the cost of building materials 
arose by leaps and bounds, and labor, too, act- 
ing as capital usually does, got all it could out 
of its assets, ground the face of helpless cor po- 
rations with historic prices—and then struck 
for more. Thirty-three per cent was the 
usual estimate of labor’s share in building 
operations; it became forty-three per cent, 
and in some cases did not stop there. Capi- 
talists kept on meeting the advance as long 
as they could. They thought it would pay 
better than to wait. Rents were so much 
higher than before the fire, and there were 
waiting lists of expectant tenants. Besides, 
they despise ‘‘quitters.’’ The gambling spirit 
of a mining town still prevails there. Mean- 
while the insurance funds were getting low. 
Coincident with this came the universal tight- 
ness of money. Heretofore San Francisco had 
always been self-sufficient financially. She 
now began scratching in the East for cash. 
She was shocked at the price asked for it. 
Work on some of the buildings has stopped. 




















would arise at the Golden Gate. 





Plans for others have been locked up. In still 








In the second place, I soon discovered how 
much more these people had done in the way 
of rehabilitating their beloved city than most 
of us have realized—more than pessimists 
predicted as possible in five years, even without the 
complex discouragements. 

The gradual physical growth of half a century was 
wiped out in less than half a week. But already, ina 
little over a year, one third of the burnt district was 
covered with new buildings finished or unfinished 
(Enthusiasts told me as early as last June that it was 
already half covered, but this was exuberance. There 
were approximately 28,130 buildings destroyed; by 
August of this year they had completed six thousand 
buildings, and there were in the process of erection and 
nearing completion three thousand more. And as the 
building contracts for the month of August amounted 
to $4,030,887, it is safer to say that one-third of the 
burnt area was rebuilt by September first.) 

The mere cleaning up of the débris was a job which 
some people who saw the place immediately after th 
cataclysm predicted would take this long to complete 
One man who is putting up an office building told me 
that it him fifteen thousand dollars before he 
could even begin excavating. An architect said that 
to knock down and carry away the sturdy old walls 
of the famous Palace Hotel was a two hundred thoi 
sand dollar job 


cost 


The value of the junk, brick, metal, and the cor 
glomerate mass involved in the general wreckage, was 
estimated at nearly twenty millions of dollars. (There 


housand tons of cast iron and steel 


were four hundred 


from girders to spik valued at from $8 to $10 a tor 
There were tw sand tons of window weights alone, 
which the junk spe late bought f« SY i ton 


Rebuilding Lower Market Street —Concrete is Popular with Builders 


insurance money—said to be the cause of the inflation 
—has been paid in 

And finally, despite all we have heard about the graft 
probing—or rather because of it—there is probably no 
city in the United States so free from that disease as 
San Francisco is at present. This city has convicted 
its wrongdoers and sent them to jail as ao other city 
has done 





It] 

ERE then were apparent reasons for cheerfulness 

Indeed, to hear some of them talk, a visitor might 
think that the disaster was not a calamity at all, but a 
blessing in disguise To be sure, it was the greatest 
fire in the world,’’ they would say—not without pride 
-“‘and only one hundred and « ighty of the five hundred 
millions destroyed has come back in insurance m« ney 
but you see it was a rich man’s fire, office building 
otels, stores, and so o1 In a general way, that ha 
meant merely a reduction of great income not a 
destruction of small one Many of our people have 
profited by the fire. Small houses uptown which for- 
merly rented for fifty dollars a month now bring in f 
or six times that amount A druggist who used to « 
out a hundred dollars a month sublet his corner shop 
for six hundred a month for three years, and is living 
ibroad with his famil Haberdasher ire GOING a gre 
business in collar the don’t last ne with | 
dust—and bootb busy from morning t t 

Lab« t ohest wag the ni 


other cases—which is much more unfortunate 
for the future city as a whole—projects for 
modern steel construction buildings have 
been abandoned and low, cheap brick, ‘‘Class 
C”’ buildings are going up in their place—the sort 
called ‘‘tax-payers.”’ 

It should be noted that these are exceptional cases, 
and not therule. Norshould San Francisco be unduly 
blamed for lack of She did not realize 
that hard times were coming any more than the rest of 
is, who, now that they are here, can supply theories to 
iccount for them. But naturally it is especially hard 
on plucky San Francisco, coming at this particular stage 
of her job, and it will be felt all along the line. One 
firm of contractors which until recently had a pay-roll 
of iifty thousand dollars a week has reduced it to twenty 


foresight 


housand—they must have cash to pay those wages, and 
cash comes high. Retail merchants who thought that 
the recent crowding of their shops, when every one 
was reoutfitting with insurance money, would con 
tinue, still say that business is ‘‘splendid’’—but they 
add, ‘‘considering the present conditions 

The town has bitten off a good deal to chew prop 
erly, and is suffering from indigestion at present It 
may become a severe illness before San Francisco is 
through with it 

So, if there are reasons for being pleased with what 
they have accomplished in the way of rehabilitation 
i the fire, there are also reasons for feeling discour 
iged at what lies between them and the completion of 
he great task 

Bu e they discouraged 

Not l ne i¢ 

Che source of their cheerfulness, I was forced to con 


lude, lies largely outside of their material condition 
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Scene from **Tom Jones,”’ a real operetta 


N “The Witching Hour,’’ Mr. 
3% Augustus Thomas advances the 
interesting idea that if you think 
a thing hard enough you can 
make other people think it— 
a suggestion which his press- 
agents promptly act upon by 
) mounes the bill-boards to an- 
nounce that ‘‘The Witching 
Hour’’ is the greatest play New 
York has seen in years, and Mr. 
Thomas the greatest dramatist in America. 

This Mr. Thomas may be. In the presence of some 
of his work—not ‘‘The Witching Hour’’—it would take 
pretty strong thinking to convince a critical mind that 
he was a dramatist at all. Rather he has seemed a 
journalist—although writing for the stage instead of 
paper—with a newspaper man’s lively interest in the 
busy world about him, his authentic knowledge of rea 
everyday people, and a very superior journalist’s siti 
of conveying to the spectator the warm, humorous, 
human texture of life’s contemporaneous surface. In 
this essentially journalistic task none of our other 
playwrights can touch him. His work may be uneven, 
his construction non-existent, yet there always is some 
flash of strong masculine humor, some glimpse of char- 
acter, which welds the scene on the stage to real life 
as the average man lives it, in a way that Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, for instance, with all his cleverness and superior 
technique, could not effect in a thousand years. These 
occasional bits hav e all the lively authenticity of the 
latest well-written ‘‘story’’ jn this morning’s ‘‘Sun,’ 
and in much the same way borrow that added reality 
which the spectator supplies from his own immediate 
experience in the world. 

Mr. Thomas is able to do these things because he 
knows what he is talking about. He is a regular man 
as well as an artist, and his experience with life is 
not restricted to human intercourse with a fountain 
pen and a pad of paper. He does not belong to the 
school which talks art, eats art, dreams art, and never 
produces any—indeed, I dare say, there are moments 
when he would rather be boiled in oil than be forced to 
think of art at all. His normal vocation is running for 
Mayor of New Rochelle, and although he finds time in 
the idle intervals of this task to construct successful 
plays, he is not one of those who would rather write 
than be President. 

One of the characters in Mr. Thomas's ‘‘ De Lancey, 
on being asked by an introspective young woman to 
tell why he knew that life was worth living, promptly 
replied: ‘‘Why’’—I paraphrase from memory—‘‘ be 
cause it’s full of pretty girls and good friends and ex- 
citement and fun—because it is.’’ The testimony of 
his senses was good enough for him. To question life’s 
livableness was like interrupting a man in the middle 
of a roar of laughter to make him prove that he en- 
joyed the joke. This has seemed to be very much Mr. 
Thomas's own feeling, to judge him through his plays. 
The infinitely varied surface of the human comedy 
has amused and satisfied him, just as it does a good 
journalist, and he has not thought it worth while to go 
beneath or behind it. 





An Interesting Play About Telepathy 


HEN a man so cheerful and sane ventures into the 

region of telepathy and hypnotic suggestion—not 
as Ibsen would do it, not as Professor James or Profes- 
sor Miinste rberg might like to see it done, but with an 
I-see-by-the-paper sort of ingenuousness and enthusi- 
asm that is specially attractive—the result, if success- 
ful, is bound to be interesting. ‘‘The Witching Hour’”’ 
is successful, and it is extremely interesting. It is, 
moreover, a play better worked out and more consist 
ently effective than anything Mr. Thomas has done in 
years. 

Except for one scene in the private library of a Jus 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, the action 
takes place in the living room of Jack Brookfield’s gam 
bling house in Louisville, Kentucky—an apartment 
whose excellent solidity and dignity of appearance 
materially contribute to the atmosphere of the play 
Brookfield is a vigorous man’s man sort of person w ith 
that taste for expensive works of art which is often 
affected by gentlemen of his profession. He also has 
strong telepathic powers, although he does not realize 
this until the dramatic events of which the play treats 
have sobered him somewhat and added to his knowl 
edge of the subtleties of mind. He merely thinks he 
has a gambler’s instinct and has made a good guess 
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By ARTHUR RUHL 


when he knows, for a reasonable certainty, the cards 
in his opponent’s hand. 

The son of a widow, an old sweetheart of Brook- 
field’s, commits murder in Brookfield’s house. The 
overwrought, neurotic boy had inherited, through sev- 
eral generations, a morbid fear of a cat’s-eye jewel. A 
senseless practical joker waves a cat’s-eye stick-pin in 
front of his face, and the boy, ina sudden fit of emo- 
tional insanity, picks up a heavy paper-cutter, strikes 
his tormentor on the head, and kills him instantly. 
The main subsequent action consists of the efforts of 
Brookfield, the boy’s mother, and a Supreme Court 
Justice, who had been a youthful admirer of the boy’s 
grandmother, to save the young man from the deter- 
mined efforts of an unscrupulous State’s Attorney, his 
rival in love, to convict him of murder 


Foiling a Wicked Prosecutor by Hypnotism 


O® this action, the psychic phenomena in which Mr. 
Thomas is interested become an integral part. We 
see the Supreme Court Justice, over a game of chess 
with one of his colleagues, look at a locket containing a 
picture of his sweetheart of years gone by, hear him 
quote Bret Harte’s description of how the spirit of a 
woman returned to a room she had occupied in the form 
of a faint scent of mignonette. Presently Brookfield 
and the boy’s mother enter, and what finally happens, 
in effect, is that the spirit of that long-vanished girl of 
the locket influences a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. We see Brookfield, the sobered gam- 
bler, telling what cards are held by a friend of his sit- 
ting across the room—a man of whom he has won many 
thousands in his time. We see the boy’s friends, as the 
trial ends, in suspense over the verdict. Brookfield, in 
desperation at the State’s Attorney’s attempt to hound 
the boy to death, has permitted the newspapers to pub- 
lish the secret of the assassination of the Governor of 
Kentucky, which he knows the State’s Attorney to 
have planned. If the jury knew this story it would 
shake considerably the power of the prosecution. But 
how can the jury know it? ‘‘Five hundred thousand 
are reading that story now,’’ says Brookfield. ‘‘ Excited 
about it, absorbed in it, loathing Frank Hardmuth. 
All this part of the country is thinking one thing. Do 
you think anything can keep that thought from affect- 
ing the minds of those twelve men in the jury-box?’’ 
The villainous State’s Attorney enters, intent on mur- 
der, and presses a revolver to Brookfield’s heart. Be- 
fore he can fire—a preposterous piece of hypnotism, by 
the way—Brookfield says: ‘‘You can’t pull the trigger 
You can not even hold that revolver!’’ And the weapon 
drops to the floor. 

The boy is acquitted, finally, even cured of his 
morbid fear of cat’s-eyes. Brookfield, pretending to 
hold one of the jewels in his closed hand, by ingenious 
suggestion soon has the boy trembling with fear. He 
opens his hand: ‘‘Only my latchkey!’’ Before the little 
demonstration is over the boy marches up to his fiancée 
and takes her in his arms, although the cat’s-eye pin is 
staring at him from the front of her waist. Brookfield 
himself, even, is not free from the guilt of guilty 
thought. Before Hardmuth brought about the assas 
sination Brookfield had believed that the Governor 
ought to be put out of the way and had strongly wished 
his death. He was close to the State’s Attorney for 
days at that time, and he can not now escape the con- 
viction that his thought influenced the man legally re- 
sponsible for the murder, and he moralizes with a vigor 
and picturesqueness which ought to set the audience to 
thinking along new and highly beneficial lines. 

Mr. Thomas deserves the heartiest praise for his skill 
and originality. ‘‘The Witching Hour’’ not only fulfils 
a play’s first function, to entertain, but carries its audi 
ence into new—and for most of them almost wholly un 
explored—regions of serious and stimulating thought. 
One hesitates to drag in Ibsen after Mr. Thomas has 
so often pretended to have no use for him. It is im 
possible, however, to see ‘‘The Witching Hour’’ and 
not recall ‘‘The Master Builder,’’ and is it mere coinci 
dence or one of those telepathic phenomena, which 
would so interest Mr. Justice Prentice in the play, that 
the nervous boy even happens to be an architect, and 
that he tells his sweetheart—quite as a young Solness 
might have done—about the joy of building beautiful 
homes, how he saw a Corot hanging ina certain place 
on the wall before the plans of the house they are in 
were drawn, and how, whenever he plans a stairway 
he sees her leaning over the balustrade, pushing up 
her hair from her forehead with the back of her hand 

The cast is unusually well chosen Mr. John Mason 
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John Mason in **The Witching Hour” 


impersonates the psychic gambler with his usual vigor 
and intelligence, while the others—notably Mr. Russ 
Whytal, as the gentle and scholarly old Supreme Court 
Justice—ably support him. I can not suppress my own 
personal joy in the minor contribution of Mr. William 
Sampson as Lou Elilinger, a finely pickled, wholly 
unmoral checked-suit-red-necktie-and-diamond-horse- 
shoe old Kentucky sinner. Ellinger was one of the 
pillars of the Brookfield gambling establishment. He 
would have gambled for his chance of eternal salvation 
at the Pearly Gate itself, if any one had challenged 
him—one of those cocksure, wholly unanalytic and 
thoroughly in earnest sinners, who often make the self- 
conscious, philosophizing saint seem unattractive. He 
had lost $200,c0o in Brookfield’s place, first and last, 
but he calculated that this only meant an expenditure 
of $4,000 a year, and, after all, he reasoned, “I have 
lived.’” After the Louisville gambling house has 
stopped business and the sobered Brookfield reads 
Ellinger’s poker hand, standing with back turned 
across the room, all that Ellinger can say is: ‘‘And 
God Almighty gives you a mind like that, and you 
won't go with me to Cincinnati!’’ He is at his best 
when Brookfield’s chastening begins to affect even him. 
He visits some dashing nymph of his acquaintance, but 
gets no further than talking about the weather. “It 
cramps my style!’’ he says. He doesn’t enjoy having 
his remorse beforehand. ‘‘I want reform, all right!’’ 
he says earnestly, ‘‘but I want to fall Fanta and hard 
first!’” The lines are so good and Mr. Sampson so per- 
fectly cast that it is not altogether easy to tell how 
much he acts; the result, however, is one of those in- 
imitable Thomasian flashes of which mention has al- 
ready been made, and which have helped so much to 
float some of Mr. Thomas’s less successful plays 
The Latest ‘‘War Play’’—‘‘The Warrens of Virginia’’ 
MONG the instruments of torture still employed 
on the American stage is that fixed idea known as 
the ‘‘war play’’—most recently represented in ‘‘The 
Warrens of Virginia.’’ Nothing could have shown bet- 
ter than the first night reviews how the war play has 
become a sort of sacred institution like marriage or the 
tariff, which may be apologized for, shielded, or excused, 
but preserved unchanged at all hazards. ‘‘The plot is 
the familiar one—a beautiful Southern heroine and a 
Northern lover, but the familiar idea is clothed,”’ etc., 
etc. ‘‘There is the usual struggle between love and 
duty, anda misunderstanding not perhaps altogether 
logical or necessary, but the atmospheric charm with 
which Belasco,’’ etc., etc. In other words, a play of 
this sort is not judged as to its dramatic power or 
plausibility or its portrayal of any form of real life, 
past or present, but as to how near it fits a certain 
preconceived and petrified pattern of what such a play 
should be. Provided it does fit this pattern, it may be 
anything in the world; every critic rallies gallantly to 
its defense, and you may not touch a hair of its head 
without passing over his dead body. 

This piece was written by Mr. De Mille and improved 
by Mr. Belasco. That is to say, instead of being frankly 
assaulted on entering the theatre, you are led uptoa 
pretty woodland scene, with real water flowing over 
practical rocks, thence into an adroitly furnished liv- 
ing-room ina charming old Southern home—pleasantly 
distracted, in other words, from the main business of 
the evening, which is your slow but complete asphyxia- 
tion in impossible Southern dialect, cloying sentiment, 
farfetched and tiresome ‘‘situations’’ and general fal- 
sity. The worst of it is that a considerable number of 
people to whom attending Mr. Belasco’s ingenious 
exhibitions of emotional sleight of hand is also a fixed 
idea, will pay perfectly good money for orchestra seats 
and keep the show going, while honest workmen—like 
many this winter—must shut up shop. No wonder 
there are terrorists and dynamiters in the world. 

It is a matter of incidental congratulation—although 
having nothing to do with the merits of operetta—that 
Henry Fielding, Esq., might return to earth and view 
the performance of ‘‘Tom Jones’’ without having the 
least desire to commit hara-kiri The old English 
atmosphere and the principal characters of the book 
are reproduced with really surprising honesty and suc- 
cess. Like ‘‘The Merry Widow,”’ this is real operetta, 
with a coherent idea, intelligent characterization, and 
musicianly music. My depraved individual taste has a 
blind spot for the Tony Lumpkin-Launcelot Gobbo 
sort of humor, but the audiences seem to enjoy it, and 
many think even Mr. William Norris funny The 
scenes are pretty and there is not a trace of vulgarity 

il 










Told in a Jaunting-Car on the Road Between Ballybeg and Ballymore 


By HERMINIE TEMPLETON 


HERE was a decent bit of a man, yer honor, rible thing that happened 
named Michael Bresnahan, who till a few to Michael Bresnahan that 
years ago lived over in that little fisher village Hallowe’en night. 


A shadowy procession of gray-robed 


















under the cliff, and he had a good, sensible Do you see that high bare a great noise of confused shouting now if 
lump of a woman for a wife, named Katie. cliff beyant?—Aill Ruahd and cheering that was _ passing little 1 
No one could say a word against Katie— they do be calling it—well, along the road in the valley below to ye | 
she was thrifty, she was clean, she was hard-working— __in the days when the five them. And what should the good At tl 
only she used to be faulting Michael, and faulting him, kings ruled over Ireland— men see but the flare of a hundred warder 
and faulting him. If the decent man happened home of and many a year ago that torches held high by O’Carrioll’s “Bre 
an evening with a sign of a little drop of drink on him, was—Black Roderick O’Car- men above a dim crush of hard bridge 
one would think from the way Katie went on that it was rioll with three hundred driven cattle. some W 
after robbing a church he was of his fighting men lived ‘The O’Carrioll is home from naked 
Well, one day Michael said to himself that he'd bear it perched upon the very pin- his raiding,’’ said Brother John arounc 
no longer, so he up and went to his wife’s relations, point of the hill. Right op I wonder who was the un- “An 
especially her sisters’ husbands, to ask their advice about posite, on that other bold fortunate that felt the edge o old fri 
what he should do. They pitied him indeed—sure no one — headland where you see the his sword.”’ “By 
could do less—but all the counsel they could scrape to- ruins lying tumbled, dwelt ‘*God help him the night whoever he wife,’’ 
gether to give the unfortunate man was just the kind of the far-famed Monks of was,’’ sighed Brother Andrew. ‘And than tl 
encouragement relations always give Saint Bride. And just as isn’t it the marvel that Heaven has spared “Tt’s 
‘*Arrah, God help ye, me poor man, and bear it the best you see it now, between the heartless spoiler so long!’ abbot: 
ye can!’’ their stout old monastery While the monks stood wondering that hilt ne 
Well, there wasn’t much comfort in that, so Michael put and the castle of the O’Car ‘ , way what depredation Black Roderick was foot sh 
in the next day going around asking the neighbors what rioll, the blue sea curved in after doing, there suddenly fell a hard rap- “Mo 
he’d do with Katie, and every one freely gave the advice like the half of a cartwheel ping upon the convent gate, and a voice stri rioll, ‘' 
the neighbors always give under such circumstances Barring these two habitations there wasn’t another dent as a trumpet startled the monastery scurry 
**Musha, God help ye, me poor man, and ye’rea fool for strong house within forty miles; but only the cottages “Open, open, I say! ’Tis the O’Carrioll bids ye!”’ yet thi 
standing it!’’ of the cowherds and of the swineherds and the low And the drawbridge was let down, indeed, and the gat the fez 
Now, taking public advice on family matters soon grows mud huts of the kerns was opened, as it needs must be, and then two shadowy And 
into a pleasant habit with any one, so, after Michael had However, it’s little the O’Carrioll cared for near neigh horses crossed the wide moat and stumbled into the abbey he swo 
exhausted the cottages on both sides of the village street, bors, and it’s little he bothered the monks with his visit court. Sale fr 
he took the road in his hands, and was making his way ing, and as for the monks, it’s far from being sorry the First of all came the O’Carrioll himself on the tall black throug 
down to Haggarty’s public-house at the cross-roads when holy men were to have the O’Carrioll keeping that way to horse that people used to be saying could fight as well as The 
who should he meet up with, ambling along on the gray himself his master. And the figure of a woman is what Roderick two m 
pony, but his Keverence Father John Driscoll. A fierce, proud man was Black Roderick, and the great carried in front of him, and she wrapped in his wide « loak rumor 
‘““This is me chance to get in the first word before Katie est pleasure he took in life was in leading a hundred o1 ind at the black steed’s haunches rode Turlough, th Stood t 
sees his Reverence,’’ he thought two of his spears over the walls of some nobleman’s castle other, and by the strange, wild look on his face th rumor 
And what does the blundering lad do but stop the priest and leaving its roof glowing blood-red against the mid monks thought at first that maybe it was a bad wound togeth 
in the middle of the road and there make his bitter com night sky But though half the province of Leinster: that was on him and that it was fora leech the two met and it’ 
plaint. That was the rock Michael split on, for the clergy hated and feared the O’Carrioll, it wasn’t that way at all were coming. “Th 
man, without a word of warning, up with his whip and hit with him in his own household, for, whatever was the Come, Sir Abbot,’’ cried the dark mat out with your and he 
Bresnahan two rousing welts over the legs, and then when reason, with all his stern, cold ways there was many a book and marry the both of us here, for when this lady lough 
the poor man took to his heels Father Driscoll galloped man-at-arms who sat at the chief's table that would crosses my threshold I wish her to go as my wife Phat ire lyi 
after, larruping Michael down the road and calling him willingly have laid down his life to serve Black Rodericl much I'll do for her father’s daughte1 So saying he ot the 
such heart-scalding names that the very crows wouldn't But if the chief himself had any great liking for | men, leaped to the ground and stood beside the girl ind lifted At 1: 
pick his bones he wasn’t.the one to be making much talk about it And her hand in his Washer 
' That same night Michael made up his mind to do some indeed they used to be saying that there was only o1 And Brother Paul was telling the next day how whe! roll’s 
thing tremendous; so bright and early the next morning tal man that he showed any fondness for and that Black Roderick took the lady’s hand young Turlough’ Now 
the desperate man slipped from the blue teapot on the ame his only brother, the yellow-haired, pleasant-faced ce went deadly white and the lad’s hand made a sudden = the 
resser the last shilling in the house, and, taking the road young Turlough And it was no wonder for him to be each toward the sword at his side: and sure every one saW O'Car1 
his hands again, off with him to Ballinderg to get the fond of the lad the way he was, for a brighter-mindec ow the colleen (it’s little more than a child she was) tot Was Of 
grand advice from Shiela McGuire, the fairy doctor. And comelier young fellow there wasn’t to be found in the tered and would have fallen if the O’Carrioll himself had heard 
the advice that Shiela gave him would raise the hair o1 even counties. Indeed, it’s more like father and son the t held her up The 
your head two men were than like brother and brother. All their [ never rightly heard the truth about the three of them aim hi 
Hand me the shillin All Souls’ night ‘ll be here days they lived that way together, with their foraging a1 but I think that there must have been something befor there 
soon, and whin it comes d’ye go up to the monastery of their game nd their hunting and their feasting, happ that time between Turlough and the young colleen Who { and w 
Saint Bride an’ help the monks an’ they’ll help you ind contented enou lare say, thoug] little oug! the lady came the friendship between herse!! was tl 
When Michael heard that same advice the cold sweat ittention the tw © prayers or to fas o any ’ young was, we may be sure, more than 4 Went t 
broke out on his forehead, for 1 ve indred ther pious thing. Nor at Christmas, nor East nor or ne days’ wonder at Saint Bride’s row, j 
years had ever been bold enough to face the monks of iny other holy day did either of the two go next or neat One morning a rumor reached the monast« that tn torehe 
Saint Bride the 1 naster\ chape of Saint Bride Now vhat cc d colleen was the O’Coffey s daughter, and that s! d been turret 
W here are the monks « Saint Bride { er | nor I expect trom the ( ot til t butt Stortune na toler t of the We but that couldn’t be fort O’Col } they 
Why, G rest their souls, they’re dead a thousar I bad f laughter was being reared in France nd that O'Car 
That « I n the iste! Ve i t v n it pligrims were iying that the lady was the hild 0 Cross 
De Troth and I 1 t t f then | f Saint tte t rable misfortune it i t ©’Donavon from Munster, but if that ws true ha house 
Bride, or you'll never be able to rightly appreciate the ter One black midnight the holy monks were awakened by f Ireland would have been in arms against the O’Car he bar 
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rioll. So, one way and an- 
other, the matter was _ both- 
ering the friars at their beads 
and distracting them at their 
vespers till they could get no 
good of their prayers, when 
lo and behold, one morning 
about three months after the 
wedding, an astonishing thing 
happened: the Lady O’Car- 
rioll herself, and no other, 
came riding up to the monas- 
tery again. This time, how- 
ever, she came hurrying alone 


up the winding path, her 
mist of brown hair stream- 


ing in the wind and a look of 
terror frozen on her white 
face. At the same time came 
galloping in furious pursuit 
Lord Roderick O’Carrioll. 

‘Open and let me in,’’ she 
called to the warder. ‘I 
claim the protection of this 
holy place.”’ 

And the draw was let down 
to her when they heard that 
cry, but when she rode over 
the bridge the O’Carrioll was 
at her heels, and when they 


drew bridle in the midst of 
the crowd of curious friars 
one horse’s he.d was beside 


the other horse’s head. 

The man’s eyes gleamed on 
her like coals of living fire, 
and what he said was: 

‘Is it to escape you thought 
you would! Return to your 
house and to your duty, shame- 
less woman!”’ 

The Lady O’Carrioll didn’t 
answer him then, but slipped 
quickly down from the horse, 


and it’s on her two bended 
knees she went before the 
abbot. 

The old monk looked in 
stern amazement from the 


dark, threatening brow of the 
angry man to the death-white 
cheeks of the girl at his feet. 

‘‘Stop where you are, O’Car- 
rioll,’’ was what he said as 
the chief dismounted, ‘‘and 
come not a foot nearer, for, 
though I’m a priest of God, 
now if you so much as lift a finger to this woman it’s 
little help that sword you're striving to draw will be 
to ye then.” 

At that the abbot turned, and it’s what he called to the 
warder 

“Brother John, raise the drawbridge.’’ And while the 
bridge was clanking up a score of stalwart monks armed, 
some with staves, some with spears, and two or three with 
naked swords, came hurrying up and grouped themselves 
around their abbot. 

“And now, Roderick O'Carrioll,’’ demanded the soldierly 
old friar, ‘‘what means this rude pursuit?’’ 

“By the cross it’s what it means, that she is a disobedient 
wife,’ haughtily replied the O’Carrioll, ‘‘and it’s more 
than that you shall not know!”’ 

“It’s more than that I shall know indeed,’’ said the 
abbot; ‘‘for unless you swear by the cross on your sword- 
hilt never to harm a hair of the woman’s head, it’s not one 
foot she’ll stir beyond this gate.”’ 

“Most willingly do I take that oath,’’ spoke the O’Car 
rioll, ‘“‘though it’s not through any dread of this nest of 
scurrying gray mice. An O’Carrioll never did anything 
yet through fear; but I'll take the oath you say to ease 
the fears of this woman.”’ 

And straightway, holding up the gold hilt of his sword, 
he swore by it blunt and plain like a soldier to keep her 
safe from any hurt or harm or shame that might come 
through himself or through another 

The monks of Saint Bride never saw her again and for 
two months it’s little they heard of her, and then a dark 
rumor crept over the valley. And when two cowherds 
stood together out on the lonely hills they whispered th 
rumor to each other, and when any two men were alone 
together in their currach on the ocean they talked of it 
and it’s what they said 


“The O’Carrioll has reddened his hands with his wife 
and he has reddened his hands with his brother Tur 
lough that she had the love for, and the both of them 


are lying beside each other cold and dead at the bottom 
of the sea 

At last one day a fisherman found a lady’s blue cloak 
washed up between two rocks, and it was the Lady O’Ca1 
rioll’s gold-embroidered cloak they were saying 

Now when the abbot of Saint Bride heard this thing and 


ot the way the sword oath that had been put upon th 
O’Carrioll was broken, it’s great indeed the wrath that 
Was on the good man, for such treachery never had been 


heard of before in all Ireland 
The evening of the day that the word was brought to 
him he called all the monks together in the chapel, and 
there they consulted one with the other what was a 
and worthy punishment to put upon the O’Carrioll. It 
was the turn of midnight before they decided that and 
went to their cells. And then on the morning of the mor 
Tow, just when the great round sun was reddening the 
loreheads of the hills, they all gathered again on 


just 


the east 


turret of monastery, and when the abbot found that 
they were all about him he fronted th: istle of the 
O’Carric nd raised his oaken cross Then, with the 
Cross, he ¢ ed that house, and he cursed the chief of that 
house And it wasn’t the O’Carrioll alone he cursed, but 
he banned him and all who cleaved to him with the curse 


of sleepless nights, which is the most agonizing of all 
curses, and he doomed them with the curse of friendless 
days, which is the most terrible of all curses, and he 
cursed them with the blight of a quick-coming death, 
which is the surest of all curses. And he put excommuni- 
cation upon the lord of the castle, so that he would be 
banished from out the ways of living men. 

And no wonder it is, at all, at all, that quick and heavy 
that curse fell. For from that day out, the kerns began 
to steal away from Black Roderick’s land, the way they 
were afraid of the curse; and the fighting men deserted 
him, at first by twos and threes, and then by scores; 
and then the women of the house crept away in the 
night; so that presently he that used to be counting five 
hundred spears was left with but a dozen or so of the old 
retainers. 

And that is how Black Roderick’s power went from him, 
so that he was forced at last to pay tribute to the O’ Dris- 
colls that he might save the roof of his castle from the 
torches of the MacDonoughs. 

And that’s the way it was with him when the red plague 
came sweeping up from Ath Cliath, as they used to be 
calling the city of Dublin then, and it leaving in its track 
no living man, woman, or child. 

One morning six men lay dead in the castle of the 
O’Carrioll, and within the hour the master of the house, 
in the way that he would be ready if his own turn came, 
sent a quick messenger over for one of the monks of Saint 
Bride to come and shrive him. But the abbot sent a stern 
answer back, and it’s what he said: 

‘‘Let Roderick O’Carrioll come himself to this monas- 
tery, and on his bare knees make public confession of the 
murder of his brother, and of his wife, and full acknowl- 
edgment of his other crimes, and then let him humbly 
take on himself the penance I’ll impose, and it’s no light 
penance that will be either; and let him not be sending 
here for a priest again, for it’s to the chapel he himself 
must come, and it’s my own tongue, and no other, that 
shall ask the forgiveness for him, and until I do that 
same it’s unshriven he will be, and it’s neither ease for 
his body, nor rest for his soul, he may expect in this 
world, or in the next.”’ 

When the frightened messenger went back and told 
that, it’s what the O’Carrioll answered: 

‘It’s a hard saying that is, and the curse they put on 


The figure of a woman is what Roderick carried in Sront / 
me I send back to them, and let it be laid against thei 
souls that as I am innocent of the crime they say, they 
shall pray for me until I am blessed, whether in this 
world or in the ’ 
The wor were ) soone! it of his mouth than he felt 
the sickne of the plague on him, and he turned to the 
serving-men, and what d was 
Ch i dea now, and after all I'd wisl 
t ie at peace with God » lay me on the litter there and 


what haste you can to the monastery of 





Saint Bride. And when they hear what I have to say, it’s 
well I know they’ll shrive me then.”’ 

And the serving-men were loath to go, for the night was 
on, and it was All Souls’ night, and wild with the wind, 
and the thunder, and the rain. But for love of the old 
times they took the master up between them at last, and 
it’s how they carried him out into the darkness, and down 
into the valley, and by every short way toward the 
monastery. 

By the time the serving-men had reached the path on 
the edge of the high cliff, which was half-way between the 
two places, they were as frightened as four shivering 
hares, and they set down the litter to rest themselves. 
When they did that there sprang across the sky a long 
flame of green lightning, and when it was over a man of 
them said: 

‘“‘We need go no further. The O’Carrioll is dead.’’ 

And they crossed themselves then, but not one of them 
dared say: ‘‘God have mercy on his soul,’’ because of the 
curse that wason him. Then one of them said: ‘‘What 
shall we do with him now?”’ 

And the waves were leaping up against the rocks, the 
way they were striving to drag the men down into the sea. 

Then the oldest of them answered, and what he said 
was: ‘‘The sea is calling for him, because he can not be 
buried in the consecrated ground. We shall bury him in 
the sea.”’ 

And they flung him far out over the cliff, and the 
strong waves of the green sea leaped up to meet him as 
he fell, and there was his grave. 

At sunrise, on the morning of the morrow, the red 
plague stalked into the monastery of Saint Bride, and the 
first token of its presence was when it put its hot breath 
upon the old abbot himself so that he withered within the 
hour. And it’s the dying that was burying the dead from 
that hour on, until the last friar of them all, with his spade 
in his hand, tumbled, stricken, into the half-filled grave. 

Then the loneliness and bleakness of desolation settled 
down on miles of hills and leagues of plains. 

For three times ten years the deer browsed under the 
castle walls, and the badgers dug their lairs in the dry 
convent moat; and then the O’Broders sent their herds 
and their cattle and their swine down into the fat grass 
lands which for so long had lain fallow. But for years 
after that no one had the courage in his four bones to take 
shelter in the castle, or the 
convent, for fear of the sick- 
ness and the misfortune that 
was on the two places. 

But after a time there came 
an old swineherd of the 
O’ Broders—Brown Shamus, he 
was called—and on _ winter 
nights he used to be driving 
his pigs into the castle yard 
and to be building a great 
blaze on the hearth of the hall, 
the way he would be sleeping 
in the warmth of it. 

One night as he sat huddled 
before the fire with his chin 
on his knees there fell a hard 
rap on the hall door behind 
him. 3rown Shamus never 
turned his head, for he’d often 
heard sounds like that before 
at night in the castle, and 
he had seen strange shapes, 
and well he knew that it’s 
from the grave they were, 
and what he’d do then was 
to be shutting his eyes and 
striving not to be thinking of 
them. 

But the rap came again, and 
after it a blast of cold air. 
3y that Shamus knew the 
door was open. He _ turned 
around then, and what he 
saw was a very old man and 
a very old woman, and they 
perishing with the cold. At 
that Shamus began on his 
prayers, for he made no doubt 
but what it was two spirits 
standing forninst him. 

Then the old man, seeing 
the fright that was on Shamus, 


spoke up, and it’s what he 
said 

“Have no fear, swineherd 
of the brown beard, it is I, 


Turlough O’Carrioll; and this 


is the Lady O/’Carrioll, my 
brother’s wife, that has come 
back with me.”’ 

At that the terror was all 


the greater on Shamus, for 
he was sure the two had been 
dead at the bottom of the sea 
those forty years. But when 
they drew nearer to the fire, 
and he heard the fall of their 
shoes on the stones of the 
floor, he knew by that it was 


living creatures they were, for 
the others, that used to be 
coming and going there, made 
no sound at all 
enough, Turlough O’Carrioll it 
back after all these years, 
Instead of being 


s 


him 
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report was out, they had taken a currach at night, and 
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forsaken on account of them, he made no sign. Sure 
you can never tell what good or evil thing is working 
hidden inside the mind of a man. 

How long Turlough and the Lady O’Carrioll re- 
mained living I'm not very sure. It may have been 
one year, or it may have been two years, but it wasn’t 
very long. At any rate, the two of them died, and 
were put in the one grave, and that was the end of 
the world for them, and they came back no more. 
You may see the wide brown flag that covers them 
to this day. 

And wouldn't it have been a good thing, too, if 
Roderick O’Carrioll, and the monks of Saint Bride 
with him, could have found untroubled graves in con- 
secrated ground? But an unjust curse is a dreadful 
thing. And through five hundred years, as sure as 
the night of All Souls’ came, the friars of the abbey, 
and the lord of the castle, did bitter penance for 
their sin. 

The dead make no account of time, they say—and, 
indeed, why should they?—and so one generation fol- 
lowed another generation, and the story of the curse 
came down with the years and the weary penance was 
still unfinished. 

By and by the O’Carrioll melted 


the castle of 


Collier’s 


‘Oh, wouldn’t I be the foolish man to be going 
down there now the way I am with the sign of the 
drop of drink on me after the hard warning about the 
public-houses she was putting on me when | went away 
this morning! No, no, Michael, take my advice, be a 
wise lad, and do you go in there now to the old chapel, 
where no one will be seeing you, and take a matter of 
forty winks or so, the way you'll have a sober and a 
clear head going down to her while it is still in the 
light of the evening.”’ 

So saying, Michael rose, stepped carefully over the 
fallen arch stones that locked the doorway of the 
ruined chapel, and, after picking out a soft green 
mound for a pillow on the sunny side of the wall, 
laid himself down and fell asleep. But sure it wasn't 
forty winks nor forty hundred winks the poor man 
took. The afternoon shadowed into evening, and 
the evening darkened into night, and Michael says 
he was sleeping like one of the cold stones when, sud- 
denly, something like the skim of a bird’s wing, or 
the brush of a passing garment across his face, startled 
every vein in his body, and he was wide awake at once 
and sitting up. 

The full moon was sailing swiftly out to sea through 
a bank of fleecy clouds, and it took a wondering 





away. One by one its great stones were 
rolled down the mountainside to build the 
fishers’ village of Killgillam, which was 


growing up on the ribbon of sandy beach 
below—the same village that I was tell- 
ing you about, where Michael Bresnahan 
lived. 

But no man was hardy enough to take a 
single stone from the haunted abbey, for fear 
of the bad luck it might bring him. So it 
crumbled away in the sun, and in the storms, 
and the gray rocks that tumbled lay where 
they fell. 

And many’s the strange whisper that went 
around about things that were seen at night 
on the top of that lonely hill. And I myself 
knew an old man, who once lived in that vil- 
lage, and his name was Thomas O’ Deegan, 
and it’s what he told me: 

One All Souls’ night when he was out on 
the bay alone, fixing his nets, and the wind 
was sweeping down from the face of the cliff, 
he heard the sound of many voices chanting 
together, and it was the litany for the dead 
they were singing. 

Now, it’s in the prayer-book, as every one 
knows, that the living may pray for the 
dead, and the dead may pray for the living, 
but the sorrow of it is, that the dead may 
not pray for the dead. It’s a queer way 
that is, but they do be saying that there’s 
a stranger thing still, and I’m greatly 
bothered sometimes to know the reason, 
and it’s what it is: Though the dead can not 
pray for the dead, if one among the living 
say a prayer for the departed, then the dead 
may join his prayer to the living prayer, 
and so it makes one prayer, and they’ll both 
be heard. 

And this was the penance that was put on 
the monks of Saint Bride: 

Once a year, upon All Souls’ night—the 
night O’Carrioll died—they were to come 
out of their graves, every one, and to pray 
for the dead man’s soul, and this until the 
day of judgment came, with no release unless 
some living voice would join itself to their 
dead voices. 

And it was a punishment put upon Black 
Roderick, too, for his red deeds, that his soul 
should attend them there and find no ease 
until it felt the blessing of the abbot of Saint 
Bride. And so the useless prayers went on 
through all the generations, for sure what 
man in all the country was brave enough to 
climb that lonely road at midnight on Hallowe’en? 

So by this time your honor will understand the hard 
task that Sheila McGuire put upon Michael Bresnahan: 
He was to go alone, d’ye mind, at midnight of All 
Souls’, to the ruined monastery and there to face the 
unhappy spirits of the monks of Saint Bride, and to 
join his living prayers with their own, over the body 
of Black Roderick. 

On the way home from Ballinderg, after seeing 
Sheila, Michael turned over and over in his mind the 
advice the fairy doctor had given him, and it’s what he 
decided at last: 

“Well, after all, I think I’d better try to stand 


the faulting of Katie for a while longer, and if 
the worst comes to the worst,’’ said the persecuted 
man to himself, ‘‘maybe I'll stop a trifle of the 
drink for peace’ sake.’’ With that he tossed the 
matter from his mind and did the best he could with 
Katie 

3e that as it may, one afternoon not long after, as 


the lad was on his way home from the village of Bally- 
slane (where he was after selling a fine cow to his 
uncle, Ned Corrigan, who kept the public-house by 
the bridge), he took for a short cut home the path 
along the cliff. When he reached the top of the hill 
there was a weariness on him from his journey anda 
bit of a weakness may be, besides, so he stopped to clear 
his wits and to rest a while on the sunny side of the 
old abbey 

As Michael sat comfortably reclining with his back 
smoking his pipe, the 


to the wall and he bov could 
see far down below him where the little village 
straggled lazily along the yellow beach About a 
stone’s throw from the edge of the green cliff stood 
his own white cottage, with the gray nets drying or 
its roof, and he could make out, too, Katie herself 
moving around in the imb-nail o rarden vitl 
one of the hildren clingi g to er petticoat, and it’s 


what he thought 
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The red plague stalked into the monastery of Saint Bride 


second or two to place rightly in the lad’s mind the 
tumbled, roofless walls and the tall, broken arches of 
the ruin. And it’s ghostly and solemn enough the 
place was, too, in the moonlight, with the sighing of 
the wind in the yew trees, and the whispering of the 
restless ivy on the walls, and far away the lonesome 
chirping of a cricket. 

As Bresnahan hesitated, round-eyed and breathless, 
suddenly from the gaping tower of the abbey, soft 
and muffled, stole the boom of a tolling bell. Its toll 
was like the hollow moan of the shoal bell when the 
fog lies heavy on the sea—it was the mere ghost of 
a sound. 

‘‘My grief and my wo, where am I at all, at all,’ 
he began, ‘‘and what’s this awful place?’’ The jump 
of his heart up into his throat took the breath from 
his lips, for the truth flashed into Michael’s mind 
that this was the ruined abbey on the cliff where he 
had lain down for a minute’s sleep; and, O Father in 
Heaven! wasn’t to-night All Souls’ night, when the 
terrible monks of Saint Bride walked in their awful 
penance? 

The tolling ceased 

‘The saints preserve us 


‘tis the abbey!’’ whispered 


Michael. ‘‘Maybe I'll be able to slip down the hill 
before they come.’’ He was half to his feet when 
there broke from the court outside the chapel a low 
wailing cry that froze the blood in his heart. It was 


some were begging for a 


as if one in deep torment 
drop of pity. 


Remember not his iniquities,’’ pleaded the terrible 
voict Nor let Thine anger encompass him.”’ 
Instantly the mournful chant of many lips, lik 


the moan of the ocean, took up the response of the 
litany 

O Lord, we beseech Thee to hear us.’’ 
Michael crouched breathless behind a broken pillar 
tl bitter beseec hing of that 


Lo the { 


day of his deat the 
litany rang in his ear 


“From Thy wrath and from everlasting death,”’ 
wailed the first supplicant. 

And then the response, growing wild and dismal as 
the winter wind: 

“‘O Lord, deliver him."’ 

‘I’m lost,’’ groaned Michael. Tis the monks of 
Saint Bride, and they’re coming in.’’ Twice he 
tried to look, but the courage wasn’t in him, so he 
just huddled there cowering. At the same time 
the ghostly chant kept swelling nearer and nearer, 
and every wild prayer for the dead, with its pitiful 
response, went driving through the heart of poor 
Bresnahan. 

Presently he felt that the monks were near the 
chapel door behind him, and, compelled by very 
terror, Michael glanced shrinkingly back over his 
shoulder. 

By this time the great white moon was flinging a 
soft steady light over the old ruin, and clearly, 
through the archway of the chapel, the crouching 
man saw approaching a sight terrible for mortal 
eyes. 

Marching, two by two, moved a shadowy procession 
of gray-robed monks, and they chanting the litany for 
the dead asthey came. The spectres walked with arms 
folded, and each bowed head was hidden in 
its cowl. There must have been fifty of 
them. The fallen stones along their way 
were no hindrance to their feet any more than 
if those same stones had been moon-shadows. 

A few paces in front of the procession, slow, 
solemn, and silent, the abbot marched alone, 
a tall, stately figure. Just behind him four 
monks carried something between them on 
a litter. As the abbot entered the ruined 
chapel, soft and low again the bell in the 
tower began tolling. 

Michael saw that they were going to pass 
by within a yard of him, so he strained every 
nerve and sinew to move aside, but the arms 
and legs of the poor lad were as heavy and 
had as little life in them as the stones lying 
scattered about the ground. When the monks 
drew near, the night air grew cold and damp 
and close as an open vault. 

‘Out of Thy great pity pardon his infirmi- 
ties,’? chanted the abbot. 

“OQ Lord, we beseech 
answered the monks. 

When they were within five feet of him, 
Michael could see the abbot’s hands crossed 
humbly upon the sunken breast: and, oh, 
achone mavrone! they were the long, thin, 
fleshless hands of a skeleton. 

One face in all the ghastly train was visible, 
and that one was the still, white face of a dead 
man, who was being carried past on the bier. 
And a dreadful thing he was to see, with his 
long silken tunic dripping wet with the sea- 
brine, and the heavy seaweed clinging to 
him. 

‘‘Merciful Father!’’ gasped Bresnahan; 
‘isn’t it Black Roderick himself that I’m 
looking at, an’ him dhrownded an’ dead these 
five hundred years?’ 

It’s well Michael Bresnahan marked that 
as the monks passed him by not one of them 
cast a shadow on the ground. And they 
turned neither to the right nor to the left, 
nor changed their pace, nor made any kind 
of sign, till they reached the place where 
the old altar used to be standing. There 
they stopped, and the four set the litter on the 
ground. 

It was the abbot himself, then, that moved 
solemnly to the head of the bier, and, kneel- 
ing down as though before an altar, stretched 
wide his arms. He was praying there, but 
what he said Michael couldn’t hear because 
the chanting had begun again. But at any 
rate, there they were, the dead praying for the dead. 
Here was the chance at last for poor Bresnahan to 
escape. And so, with teeth chattering and knees 
quaking, he turned him round and began creeping 
over toward the black, gaping archway. 

There isn’t a doubt but what Michael, if he had 
had the strength, would have opened his lips and 
prayed aloud with the monks, for he remembered 
the legend well of how the tormented spirits needed 
only a living voice to join its prayer with their own, 
the way they would have rest in quiet graves, but the 
fear was heavy on the poor man, and so he couldn’t 
do that. 

But just as,he reached the archway the heart-broken 
wail rose higher and higher and more despairing, so 
that he could.sbear the sorrow of it no longer, and, 
turning where he stood, he bent-his knee and cried 
aloud with the others: ‘‘O Lord, we beseech Thee to 
hear us.”’ 


sor 


Thee to hear us,’’ 


Those were the happy words, for as Bresnahan 
scrambled over the fallen stones of the threshold, 
and darted down the hill with all the strength of 


his legs, the wail of the solemn chant for the dead 
changed to the glorious burst of the ‘‘Te Deum 
Laudamus.’’ And no wonder: the curse was broken, 
the punishment of the centuries was ended, for the 
prayer of the living had been joined to the prayer 
of the dead. In that way Bresnahan knew that the 
spirits were released from their penance. And ye 
may not believe it, but it’s as true as the Book that 
from that good day to this the monks of Saint Bride 
walk the ruin no more. 

As for Katie Bresnahan, the kind-hearted woman, 
when she heard of the great miracle that her husband 
Michael had performed that night, she quit faulting 
him about the little drop of liquor he used to be taking, 
ccount of all that had happened to him Michael 
grew to be a hero throughout the countryside, and was 
1 up to as a knowledgable man to the day he died 
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Collier’s 


Holden Court-— 


The Story of a 


“Land Grab” 


A Symbol 


in the 


Heart of Chicago 


By JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 


OLDEN COURT is a little alley 
in Chicago—and a symbol. 
Holden Court bisects the most 
valuable block in Chicago, the 
block bounded by State, Wash- 
ington, Wabash, and Randolph, 
the block wholly occupied by 
the retail store of Marshall Field 
& Company, which is the big- 
gest store in the world. 
Yesterday I started to walk 
down Holden Court. But when I had gone half-way, 
I came to a rope stretched across it. I was taking the 
rope down when a man of middle height, but with 
extraordinarily broad shoulders and deep chest, and an 
uncommonly determined visage, asked me what I 
thought I was doing. 
I told him politely that I was merely taking the air 
in the streets and desired to pass along. He suggested 
that if I wanted to pass along, I could 
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ONERA 


the owners of the space under the sidewalks. Besides, 
if they could prove such ownership, they would at once 
become liable to taxes—perhaps even to back taxes. 
That was a too appalling thought. 

Accordingly, their lawyers devised the convenient 
theory of ‘‘easement.’’ They had the right of egress 
and ingress from and to their buildings. The easiest 
way for the ingress of coal, for instance, was through a 
hole in the sidewalk to the cellar below. Hence by 
deduction they were entitled to the space under the 
sidewalk as part of their ‘‘easement.’’ It was a fine 
theory, because it gave them the sole use of the space, 
and relieved them from all charges in connection 
therewith. They paid for it no first charge—except 
the cost of hollowing it out—no rental, and not even 
taxes. And this theory worked, too. They got their 
injunction on it. 

So the subsidewalk matter fell into abeyance until 


the inauguration as Mayor in April, 1905, of former 


quested Marshall Field & Company to pay subsidewalk 
space compensation. They promptly refused. The 
city responded by stopping all the work they were 
doing beyond the building line at their new building. 

There were several long talks between representa- 
tives of Field’s and the representatives of the city— 
between the Commissioner of Public Works and Mr. 
James Simpson, then Mr. Field’s second lieutenant. 

There was, of course, a great deal of wearisome repe- 
tition at these conferences, and much inapposite con- 
versation. But the substance of all these talks and the 
conclusion of them would be fairly summed up in the 
following dialogue: 


SCENE I 


Mr. Simpson—Now that the lawyers are out of it we 
can doubtless get together quickly.. Two men of large 
affairs and wide experience (Commdsstoner of Pubii 
Works expands visibly) should be able 
to meet on a fair and common-sense 








pass along wader the rope. I demurred, 





but he was firm. I argued that if I had 
an automobile, it couldn’t possibly pass 
under the rope, to which he replied 
with a wearied look that I didn’t have 
an automobile and that it was time 
for me to be upon my way. 

I urged that legally Holden Court was 
a public thoroughfare, and he scratched 
his head and said he didn’t know noth- 
ing about that; to see them inside. 
Meanwhile he had restored the rope 
to its prescriptive place, and I passed 
along, wader it. 

That is the end of my story. Now let 
me start at the beginning of it, and 
tell it in proper order. In some ways 
it is a funny story that, perhaps, will 
make you laugh; in some ways it is a 
pathetic story that may make you feel 
like weeping, and it is surely a very im- 
portant story, because it is typical. 


AND-STEALING is not confined to 
the timber-lands of the Far West. 
Land-stealing is just as profitable, and 
a good deal safer, in the big cities of 


the East. 

If you are a big merchant with a 
downtown frontage of one hundred 
feet, and you have put your building 


beyond the building line only six inches, 
you have stolen fifty square feet from 

















basis. 

COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WorKsS— 
Yes, indeed. A _ plain common-sense 
basis should be easily reached by us, 
dealing fairly with each other. 

Mr. S.—Each of us represcnts large 
interests, and we are, I may say, equally 
interested in the welfare of Chicago. 
You must realize then that the city by 
its present course of forcibly stopping 





our work is costing us thousands ot 
dollars a day. 
C. P. W.—As soon as you sign the 


contract to pay for your sidewalk space, 
your work may go on. 

Mr. S.—You hold us up. 
¢C. P. W.—We simply say that you 


shan't be allowed to prepare a sales- 
room under the sidewalk at Wabash 
and Washington unless you pay the 


compensation required by ordinance— 


or at least taxes. You want to do 
neither. And we can’t allow you to go 
ahead under our eyes and seize more 


space under the sidewalk to be turned 
into salesrooms, as long as you deny 
the right on the part of some public 
body to exact compensation for your 
use of the public thoroughfare. 

Mr. S.—We will agree to pay for the 
space under the sidewalk at that par- 
ticular corner if you will let us go ahead. 


























C. P. W.—That would be only one- 





the street; or, if land is worth say 
$r1oo a square foot in your part of the 
city, you have stolen worth of 
real estate from the community. Sev- 
eral of the biggest merchants (biggest 
advertisers, too) in Chicago have put their buildings 
not six inches but three feet beyond their legal build- 
ing lines. 

In addition to stealing a few inches or feet at side- 
walk level, property owners in Chicago (and all other 
American cities) have made it a habit to appropriate 
still more land under the sidewalk, where the appro- 
priation can not be noticed by the careless, hurrying, 
busy public. 

Usually in business districts a sidewalk is sixteen feet 
wide, and usually the abutting property owner has hol- 
lowed out the space under the sidewalk in front of his 
premises, and made this hollowed-out space into a coal 
hole, a machinery room, a restaurant, a salesroom 
toreroom, or anything else that he sees fit. 

A bout three years ago the Chi ago City Council passed 
an ordinance which required not the reclamation of all 
those portions of the streets which have been grabbed 
and squatted on by big business (for such reclamation 
would have meant the tearing down of practically every 
office building in Chicago—there was hardly one which 
hadn't encroached somewhat upon the street in front 
of it), but that the squatters on the public thoroughfare 
should pay something into the city treasury for their 
squatting. 

Of course, the squatters denounced the ordinance as 
property rights; 


Marshall 


$5,000 


unconstitutional, and an invasion of 
they applied for an injunction against 
the enforcement, and, of course, they got their injunc 
tion In their prayer to the court for relief, they 
illeged that never before had the city objected to their 
free use of sidewalk space, and that for want of former 
objec tion the VY h id now bec ome possessed of a right ot 
easement in such subterranean property That was 
about all they were able to allege They could hardly 
claim that owing to their long and undisturbed occu 
ti titte 


pancy the he property had fallen to them, be 


and, of « ourse, 


cord describing their property 
been described as 


Holden Court ‘thigh up, so as not to interfere with traffic.” 


Field & 


Company's method of interpreting their promise 


Judge Edward F. Dunne. Then a new ordinance was 
passed, similar in character to the one which the in- 
junction had cast intoabeyance. Mayor Dunne ordered 
his subordinates to enforce the new ordinance, and to 
proceed in such a way as to keep, if possible, the affair 
out of the courts. He knew the law’s delays, and that 
the end of his term would see nothing done if the 
jurists ever got into the negotiations. 

At that time I was Commissioner of Public Works, 
and the immediate duty of collecting compensation 
from the squatters devolved upon me. 


How Marshall Field’s Paid for Sidewalk Space 


ig seemed wise to begin with Marshall Field & Com- 

pany. There were several reasons for this. Marshall 
Field dominated the commercial fabric of Chicago. 
He was heavily interested in the city’s public utility 
corporations, in its banks, in the Pullman Company, in 
United States Steel. He owned acres of downtown 
property and miles of suburban real estate. He was 
far and away the richest and most powerful man in 
Chicago, and one of the three or four richest in 
America. If he would consent, or could be made to 
consent, to pay his subsidewalk compensation, the 
moral effect of his capitulation would immensely 
strengthen the city’s campaign for general enforcement 
of the ordinance. Smaller men would argue that if 
Field paid they might as well pay, too, without making 
trouble 

Another reason for selecting Field to begin with was 
that at that time he strategically in a rather un 
fortunate position for himself. He was rebuilding his 
whole great double store, section by section. In the 


was 
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spring of 1g05 he was rebuilding that section on the 
corner of Wabash and Washingto1 He was also ex 
cavating and preparing for future use as salesrooms 
he entire space under the sidewalk at that corner 


Commissioner of Public Works accordingly re 


Note the rope barrier 


twentieth of the whole. No, you must 
pay for all the sidewalk space you oc- 
cupy in that block—thirty-four thou- 
sand feet. It will come to $4,030 a year. 

Mr. S.—We could enjoin you. 

C. P. W.—Go ahead. An injunction would merely 
paralyze all activity beyond your building line at that 
corner, and that’s all we want anyway, until you settle. 

Mr. S.—M-m-m, well, I tell you, Commissioner, we 
thought of getting a bridge across Holden Court, high 
up so as not to interfere with traffic—an eleven-story 
bridge. Would you be friendly to us about that bridge 
if we pay the sidewalk compensation? 

C. P.W. (Véstbly brightening at Mr. S.’s signs of 
weakening )—We-ell. 

Mr. S.—Think what a help it will be to you in deal- 
ing with others, if you can say: ‘‘ Field has settled.” 

C. P. W.—Looks good to me. What compensation 
will you pay for the bridge—$7, 500? 

Mr. S.—Heavens, no! Too high, impossible. About 
$2,500 strikes us as very liberal, very liberal, indeed. 

C. P. W.—Call it $5,000. 

Mr. S.—No, we can’t go above $3,500. (/A7/¢husias- 
tical/y.) There, the whole thing is settled. We'll sign 
the ten-year contract to pay for subsidewalk space; you 
allow our work to go on at Wabash and Washington; 
you tell the Mayor and Council that a bridge across 
Holden Court is all right and that $3,500 a vear is a fair 
rate for it (and tell 'em unofficially that we've been all 
right on the subsidewalk space proposition, and‘ that 
it’s all part of the same bargain). Eh? What do you 


to bri g 
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say (Mr. S viends his hand They shak 
ScENE II 
Weeling of Mayor's Cabinet in Mayor's Private Off 
Cc. PF. W ( please ad th himself )—Marshall Field's 
have settled for sidewalk 
CORPORATION COUNSEL—How did that happen 
( P. W wel ) Because there were no lawyet 
here ] la 
H H R—A triumph for the administrat 
Ee. 5 oO, it is not Papers will 1 er peep abe 








Field is the biggest advertiser, and all the other big 
stores have sidewalk space, too. 
[All laugh with C. C. 
His Honor—Nevertheless, whether the papers men- 
tion it or not, it’s a triumph for the administration. 
C. P. W.—Yes, and for the public works department. 
(However, both His Honor and C. P. W. sigh fur- 
tively.) [Curtazn. 


That curtain fell on the climax. But the last act, 
with dénouement and catastrophe, was still ahead. 

Mr. Simpson and the C. P. W. had struck a bargain. 
The C. P. W. on behalf of the city (whether mistak- 
enly or not) had not exacted nearly as much annual 
rental for the bridge as might have been obtained if 
the screws had been put down. He had not done this 
because Field & Company had agreed to pay subside- 
walk compensation without further demur, and without 
going tolaw. Such a bargain could not be reduced to 
writing. There was no way to draw a legal paper 
whereby the administration would be legally bound to 
use its influence with the city council in favor of the 
bridge ordinance in exchange for Marshall Field’s 
promise to pay subsidewalk compensation without 
lawing. 

But the administration had made such a promise 
verbally, and kept it. On January 22, 1906, the city 
council duly passed an ordinance duly empowering 
Marshall Field & Company, in consideration of the 
sum of $3,500 a year, to erect a bridge not over 169 feet 
high or over 20 feet wide. ‘‘Said bridge or covered pas- 
sageway shall be constructed of incombustible material. 

The lowest por.ion of said bridge or covered 
passageway shall be not less than eighteen feet above 
the grade of Holden Court, over which said bridge 
shall pass.”’ 

The work at the corner of Wabash and Washington 
was, at about this time, completed. Marshall Field & 
Company hollowed out all the space under the sidewalk 
at that corner to their own complete satisfaction and 
made salesrooms and storerooms out of it. The city 
did not interfere, for had not the firm agreed to pay 
compensation therefor? Paralysis of the work at this 
corner was no longer feared, for the work had been 
finished. 

The bridge was under way. The ordinance had been 
passed and signed. Any effort on the part of the city 
to block the construction of the bridge would now meet 
with a prompt and effectual injunction. Marshall Field 
& Company had promised themselves out of the grip 
of the city. The city had kept every line and every 
syllable, verbal and written and implied, of its agree- 
ment with the firm. And then— 

Marshall Field & Company took refuge behind an 
injunction which forbade the city to collect subsidewalk 
rent. The prayer for injunction recited no new facts, 
made no new pleas. The arguments were the same old 
arguments of vested rights and easement made in the 
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beginning. Marshall Field & Company did not allege 
privately or publicly, by speech or letter, that the city 
had violated any part of the agreement entered into 
between Mr. Simpson and the city official. 

The city had delivered its share of the goods in ad- 
vance—allowed the merchant firm to hollow out beneath 
the sidewalk at Wabash and Washington, passed them 
an ordinance for their bridge. And then Marshall 
Field & Company decided to violate their share of the 
bargain, decided not to pay subsidewalk compensation. 
They went to a convenient judge, who promptly issued 
a convenient injunction which ordered that the ‘‘city 
and all of its officers, official agents, servants, officials, 
employees, and attorneys do absolutely desist and re- 
frain from in any manner enforcing or attempting to 
enforce said ordinance, or from otherwise disturbing 
the complainants until further order of court.’’ 

Application for this injunction was made the day 
after I resigned office, and the temporary injunction 
was issued immediately. 

The attorney for the city was William D. Barge, As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel. Although the temporary 
injunction was issued on March 2, 1906, no real effort has 
yet been made by Mr. Barge to dissolve it. The ‘‘tem- 
porary’’ injunction is nearly two years old now and 
looking very healthy, for Mr. Barge has told me that he 
‘*has no idea when the case will be called.”’ 

Mr. Barge is one of the few, very few, Democrats not 
protected by civil service who have been kept in the City 
Hall by Republican Mayor Busse. It is the general 
belief that Mr. Barge has held his job owing to the 
good offices with Republican Busse of Democrats 
Hinky-Dink Kenna and Bathhouse John Coughlin, the 
two Aldermen from the First Ward, who have achieved 
a certain eminence in the national eye as Chicago’s 
pair of Chuck Connorses, But these two statesmen, 
under their tough hides, are about as crafty a pair of 
workers as ever served big business, and especially big 
stores—for all the big stores in Chicago are in the First 
Ward, the ward represented by Coughlin and Kenna. 

The story is nearly done. 

In July following the injunction I found myself on 
the taxation committee of the convention which had 
convened to patch up a new charter for Chicago. On 
the same committee were Messrs. John G. Shedd and 
John P. Wilson. Mr. Shedd had succeeded to the con- 
trol of Marshall Field & Company upon the death of 
Mr. Field. Mr. Shedd had signed his name to the 
bond for $25,000 which promised on behalf of Marshall 
Field & Company ‘‘the faithful performance’’ of the 
subsidewalk contract. Mr. Wilson was the attorney 
for the Field estate, head of the firm of Wilson, Moore 
& McIlvaine, which had applied for and obtained the 
‘‘temporary’’ injunction after the bridge ordinance 
was safe. 

The question of subsidewalk compensation came be- 
fore this committee. It seemed that as Messrs. Shedd 
and Wilson were parties with financial interest in the 


matter, they should not have voted. But they did vote 
—voted against allowing the city to collect subsidewalk 
compensation. However, the proposition was carried, 
5 to 4, against them, and also passed the charter con- 
vention. 

But when the charter went to Springfield the Legis- 
lature made a few pertinent changes in it. One of 
these put it beyond the power of the city to collect for 
subsidewalk space. That change was inserted at the 
behest of some lobby—and it wasn’t ‘‘the people’s 
lobby’’ either. (The charter lost at the polls, however, 
so the city has still as much right as it ever did in the 
matter.) 

And now, as if to rub it in, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany do not abide even within the wide limits of that 
very generous ordinance which they won. Their 
bridge is not eighteen feet above grade, but goes clear 
down to grade, narrowing Holden Court to a mere 
passageway. ‘They have strung a rope across this pass- 
ageway, under which pedestrians must crawl. And 
the bridge, in its first story, is not incombustible, but 
made of wood. Mr. Shedd explains that the wooden 
part of the bridge is only temporary. It has latticed 
windows and hardwood doors in it, and looks about as 
temporary as the injunction. 

And for what end have Marshall Field & Company 
cozened, outwaited, and outwitted the city of Chicago? 
Apparently so that two little boys aged fourteen and 
twelve, the grandchildren and heirs of Marshall Field 
the First, who are now being brought up in England 
as Englishmen, shall each add a few thousand dollars 
a year to the already unhealthily dropsical fortunes 
which they have inherited. 

There is something half-damnable and half-absurd 
about the whole pri ceeding from start to finish. 

Yet were this case a unique one it would not have 
been worth the telling. No sound conclusion can be 
induced from the contemplation of exceptional, ab- 
normal happenings. This case, however, is typical, 
normal, representative, characteristic. 

The standard of honor of Marshall Field & Company 
is no lower than that of the other big stores of Chicago. 
And Chicago’s big stores are exactly as scrupulous as 
its other big businesses, all of which seem to believe 
that their municipality is fair game for plunder. 

Of course, if the municipality were to make reprisal 
by seeking to plunder the big businesses, that would 
be ‘‘confiscation.’’ So the municipality, not allowed to 
defend itself by assuming a counter-aggressive, must 
stand continually on the passive defensive, with no 
higher hope than that of not being plundered. 

The advantage in such a struggle lies obviously with 
attackers. 

I believe that some worthy reflections may spring 
from the interpretation of the symbol of Holden Court. 

3ut I have come to the end of my allotted space and 
must leave it to the reader who has traveled so far to 
point for himself the moral to adorn this tale. 


A Nerve Specialist to His Patients 


Being the third of a series of letters by FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry at Columbia University, Ex-President of the New York Neurological 


Society, and author of ~ Mental Diseases.’ 


Other letters nill be: 


“To a Woman Concerning Her Inebriate Son,’’ 


ee @ 


Young Woman Who Is Depressed,’ ““To Several Women Concerning Their Nervous Children”’ 


IlI—On Dancing as the Ideal Exercise 


OU say you are surprised at my reference to 
dancing as the best form of exercise, and ask 
me how I have come to so extraordinary a con- 
clusion. I rather enjoyed your amusing com- 

mentaries on my suggestion, and I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of developing further my theory 
as well as practise in this direction. For it is more 
than a theory, as I hope to persuade you. 

I have often prescribed dancing with the most grati- 
fying results. It is a prescription that my patients 
seem to take to kindly. I need hardly expatiate upon 
the dance as a means of developing poise and grace, or 
as an entertainment and recreation. But I must justify 
it as a medical, and even philosophical, prescription. 

I have already told you that exercise is doubly effi- 
cient as a remedial agent when accompanied by an 
agreeable emotion. This being true, that must be an 
ideal exercise which combines a natural and equal use 
of most of the muscles of the body with a maximum of 
pleasurable sensations and feelings 


Important to Know What Exercises to Avoid 


"THE defect of many forms of exercise is that they 
bring about an unequal distribution of work to the 
muscles, some of which are overworked while others 
are wholly neglected. Take, for instance, wood-sawing, 
wood-chopping, rowing, dumb-bell exercises, boxing, 
and even fencing; there is no doubt that in all of these 
exercises must 1 


ular work is unequally distributed, often 
leading to actual deformity in the physical proportions 
} 
I 








A large biceps, deltoid, or supinator is a useful posses- 
sion when it is not the only evidence of your assiduity 
To remedy th inequality of muscular development 
1 cult of physical culture has of late years grown up 
among us, the aim of which is to distribute the exer 
cise equall over the body ind to this end the pupil is 
put through a series of remarkable performances, some 
of which are graceful and enchanting, while othe 
disenchanting. Many of the movements taught the 
instructor l physical culture, s i uM ping 
touching the toes with the gers, lying o1 the back 
ind bringit yg the tor to the floor ‘behind the | id 
dorsopedal moven t ind so or re 1 é d 
At exere! no 1 pe long lines of natural phvsio 
lovica rdinatior ch tend to produce or " 


beauty and at the same time serve a utilitarian purpose. 

3eauty is not a thing to be despised. Beauty is pres- 
ent in most movements of utility. For instance, the 
movements of the blacksmith, the sower, the reaper, 
the man with the hoe, the sweeper—there is beauty in 
these. When movements are natural and frequently 
performed, they tend to become beautiful. 

The dance seems to fulfil every requisite of an ideal 
exercise—the practical use of all the muscles, the acme 
of pleasurable emotion, and the satisfaction of the 
esthetic sense. 

The emotion of pleasure that accompanies dancing 
would bear a careful analysis if there were space ina 
brief letter to devote to so interesting a topic. It is 
not a simple emotion; on the contrary, it is a complex 
of emotions. In it are united the pleasure of motion, 
the pleasure of living, the pleasure of well-being, the 
joy of youth, the feeling of freedom, the social feeling, 
the instinctive pleasure of order or rhythm, and finally 
an esthetic feeling i1 the practise of an art; and in 
many of the old-time dances, other emotions were often 
mingled, especially in the dances associated with re 
ligious rites and mysteries, with war, triumphs, mourn 
ing, and love. 

We must, of course, employ a dance in which the 
whole body takes part. I do not mean simply a round 
dance, a polka, a waltz, a gavot, or the pirouette of 
the ballet. All of these are in a measure useful, and 
some of them, with the minuet, must needs be the basis 
upon which the dance as I conceive it is founded. You 
will the better understand my meaning when you have 


once seen Rita Sacchetto dance a Beethoven minuet. 
Or, if it is possible, go to see an exhibition of the 
Isadora Duncan Dancing School of Berlin, where 
you will have an unforgettable presentation of what 
can be done in physical culture when combined with 
fitting music and a true feeling for beauty This is a 
revival of the old Grecian art, and all the loveliness of 
line, motion nd costume that you have admired on 
intique vases will be reincarnated before you b Miss 
Duncan's children, and accompanied with the music of 
Schumann, Schubert, and Humperdinck When yot 
next see ‘‘Rheingold,’’ note 


the movement and song of 
the Rhine maidens, one of the loveliest expressio1 f 
the pure joy of existence that I know—unless I m 


‘ 
except he Tanzlied Also sprac h Zarath 
Richard Straus il vhich the compose! seeks 
embody the teachings of the late German philosopl 
\ietzsche, who wished to place a crown of roses on mal 


and teach him to laugh and dance. This wise man 
looked upon dancing as something to be sanctified and 
deified, as the best expression of human happiness, and, 
optimist as he was, believer in the continual evolution 
of mankind to higher and higher levels, he exclaimed 
“Erhebt eure Herzen, thr guten Tanzer, hoch, hohe 

For the people of England, where both dancing and 
music died out long ago, in their very infancy, and 
where the racial ideal has been to cultivate emotional 
repression, stiff movements, formal attitudes, and ex- 
pressionless faces, it is difficult to sympathize with such 
overflowing enthusiasm. Nevertheless, even though 
we reject this German-made philosophy as regards the 
dance, we may consult a philosophy with which we are 
more familiar. We may turn to Plato, more suited to 
our minds, from whom we have drawn our 
wisdom these two thousand years, and learn from his 
Republic that dancing is the most effective and most 
beautiful means of physical development. We can not 
deny that the Greeks knew the beautiful and under- 
stood the perfection of strength and form, and a Greek 
revival is in the air. 


serious 


The Minuet and Gavot for Beginners 


OWEVER, this is not to be a history of dancing 
If you are interested you can obtain at any public 
library good accounts of the art of dancing. 1 have 
written thus much simply to justify my recommen- 
dation of dancing as the best form of physical exer- 
cise. I believe there is a growing recognition of this 
fact, and I feel sure that all the specialists in physical 
culture will ere long be teaching the dance in prefer 
ence to their present divergent systems. 
If you care to undertake this method of physical de 
elopment, and I hope you do, you had best begin with 
ister a study of the minuet and gavot, and 
proceed to other measures, such as the 
mazurka, pavan, and the like 
preparatory to an introduction 


Sone 
later you may 
waltz, hornpipe, polka, 


ill of which are to ser 


pentine, Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, Greek, and Ori 
ental dances in which the arms and trunk assume 

proportion share of the movements Thereafte) 

ou may be able to produce inventions and creations 

your own, for which all sorts of lovely classical and 

det nusic will provide inspiration. You will in the 

é e be taking your exercise throughout the 

die You will become strong and well, not 

he added grace and charm you acquirt 
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The Zeppelin Airship 
The Biggest Dirigible Air-craft i the World 
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for seven hours. 











Nghe almost ten years of experi- 
4 menting, during which he spent a 
large private fortune, Count F. 
Zeppelin, an officer in the German army, 
has turned out the largest and fastest 
As early as 1900, 


von 


airship in the world. 
Von Zeppelin had made some extraordi- 
nary flights in an airship which he built 
at Lake The latest craft 
evolved by this German experimenter in 
his workshop at Lake Constance made 
half a dozen successful flights last sum- 


Constance. 





DODO 























handicap, because it renders the airship 


absolutely non-portable. Jt has been 
possible to launch the craft only from 
the floating shed and platform 


structed hy Von Zeppelin on Lake Con- 


Ccon- 


, 1 fter each voyage, it is neceé ssary 
This handi- 


cap, of course, make s it practically USE less 


stance. 
to return to the same base. 
in warfare, - 

The Zeppe lin airship is equipped with 
tivo motors, each of eighty horse Pp wer, 
fitted to cars suspended near the Forward 


end of the big gas bag, and near the 








mer. The last was made at the rate of 








thirty-eight miles an hour, and continued 

During the course of 

the flight, Count von Zeppelin made a 

landing to take on board a representative of the 
German Ministry of War. Included in the latest 
budget of the German Government was an appro- 
priation of $535,000 to help carry on the experi- 
ments ; previously, the war officials had taken over 
the aeronaut’s ship and plant. 

Count von Zeppelin’s craft differs radically from 
**La Patrice,” the French military dirigible, the ** Par- 
seval,”’ Germany's war airship, and the British military 
halloon **Nulli Secundus,” in that it 
ona rigid fram+, and its gas envelope is divided into 
compartments like the hold of a ship, each of which 
can be filled and emptied separately. This construc 
tion prevents a total loss of gas in case the outer 


is constructed 


covering is punctured, and also prevents collapse 
when a considerable quantity of the gas has escaped, 
On the other hand, the ship's form is a tremendous 








stern. Each motor can be operated in 
dependently, or the two can be operated 


together. The airship’ s constructor be 





lieves that, with both motors running at full speed, 
and without any unfavorable air currents to over 
come, his craft is capable of making thirty miles 
an hour for siaty continuous hours, carrying seven 
more in addition to the weight of its own 
equipment, With one . he thinks that it will 
travel one hundred and twenty hours at twenty-five 
miles an three 
Ile talks of huilding an airship to 
So Jar, Von Zeppelin’ s longest 
heen the one of seven hours, ertending over two hun 


During one treal flight, with both 


fons or 
motor 
thousand miles. 
Atlantic 
flight has 


hour, thus covering 
cross the 


howe ver, 


dred and sixty miles. 


motors in ope ration, it easily outdistanced the steamers 
on the 
unde - 


ship of the 


lt is understood that Von Zeppelin has 
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The Navy in Trouble 


ARDLY had the departing bat- 
tleship fleet given the world 
its imposing display of Ameri- 
can naval power when the navy 
was plunged into a turmoil of 
controversy that promises to 
leave no dirty linen long un- 
washed. The trouble started 
with the publication in ‘*Mc- 

Clure’s Magazine’’ of an article by Mr. Henry Reu- 

terdahl, criticizing the bureau system, and espe- 

cially condemning its work in the construction of 
ships. Mr. Reuterdahl said that the armor belts 
of all our battleships, including the latest. were 
placed so low that they were almost, or quite, under 
water when the ships were loaded. The bows of 
our war vessels were so low that the forward and 
broadside guns could not be fought in a moderately 
heavy sea. The ammunition hoists were so de- 
signed as to leave direct openings between the 
turrets and the magazines, so that explosions in 
the turrets might easily set off the powder in the 
magazines and blow up the ships. The turret 
ports in some ships were dangerously large. All 
our older battleships had “‘soft ends.’’ We were 
deficient in torpedoes and torpedo craft. Our 
officers were too old. We lacked drill in battle 

Our unbusinesslike methods wasted the 
price of two battleships a year. 

These charges were by no means new. They had 
loen repeated over and over again in a service pub- 
lication, **The Navy,’’ and by other critics before 
tiat. They had been embodied in official reports. 
But their conspicuous appearance in a widely circu- 
lated popular magazine at the psychological moment 
when the impressive departure of the fleet had put 
naval affairs in the spotlight of national interest 
gave them all the effect of a startling sensation. 
The bureaus dropped their policy of haughtily ignor- 
ing all charges, and prepared to meet the storm 
that was certain to burst as soon as Congress got 
around to discussing the navy. Their uneasiness 
was not diminished by the knowledge that a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
had been at work for two years investigating the 
workings of the bureau system, and had reached 
some very positive conclusions concerning the mis- 
management which seemed to be the principal fea- 
ture of that system’s operations. 

Just at this moment, when it seemed doubtful 
whether the bureaus could stave off reform, even 
by the most perfect team-work, they fell into a 
furious squabble among themselves. Rear-Admiral 
Brownson, retired, suddenly resigned the headship 
of the most powerful of them all, the Bureau of 
Navigation, and Commander Cameron McC. Wins- 





’ 


tactics. 


low was designated to act temporarily as his suc- 
No official explanation of Admiral Brown- 
son’s resignation was given, but it soon became 


cessor. 


known that it was due toa dispute with Surgeon- 
General Rixey over the question of putting the hos- 
pital ship Ae/ef under the command of a surgeon. 
The proposition was to have the ship navigated by a 
civilian sailing-master and crew under the surgeon’s 
orders. The President approved of this plan, and 
Admiral Brownson resigned. 

Surgeon-General Rixey issued a statement ex- 
plaining his side of the cas Army hospital ships, 
he said, had been commanded by medical officers 
ever since the Civil War. The Japanese had 
adopted the same plan for their naval hospiial ships, 
after trying line officers. Hospital ships were sim- 
ply floating hospitals, and logically should be unde: 
the same control as hospitals on shore. In time of 
war line officers would not wish to command hospi- 


tal ships, and it would be hard to preserve the 
neutral character of such vessels if they did. The 
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Surgeon-General added that in Itis opinion the in- 
ternal administration of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery had been too much interfered with by the 
Bureau of Navigation, and that but for that inter- 
ference, the Ae/ief would now have been with the 
fleet instead of leaving fifteen thousand men to 
cruise for three months without a hospital ship. 

For the other side of the case Admiral Brownson 
referred all inquirers to the White House, and 
President Roosevelt refused to allow anything to 
be given out. The controversy looked rather un- 
fairly one-sided, but although the line officers were 
officially dumb, their views were copiously ex- 
pressed by correspondents to whom they had not 
talked for publication. On their side the matter 
appeared to be wholly one of etiquette. The smol- 
dering jealousies of line and staff were revived in 
all their ancient fury. It was intolerable that a 
doctor should be allowed to strut on the bridge of 
a naval ship, even one that could never do any 
fighting. It was appalling to think of the bare pos- 
sibility that any line officer, no matter how humble 
his rank, might come under that doctor’s command. 
The humors of navigation with pill. boxes were 
merrily exploited. 

The idea of putting a surgeon in command of a 
ship seems rather startling at first view, but the best 
arguments in favor of the plan were given by its 
opponents. Medical science in their minds seemed 
to be simply a matter of giving pills and cutting off 
legs, and the tone they adopted toward the despised 
**pill-rollers’? made it clear that they had no con- 
ception of the part played by sanitation in modern 
warfare. It is well known that the disease and 
death that ravaged our army camps during the 
Spanish War were due chiefly to the fact that the 
medical officers had no authority of their own to 
establish proper conditions, and could not induce 
the officers who had authority to take their recom- 
mendations seriously. And certainly if medical 
power should be supreme anywhere it might be 
expected to be so in a hospital, whether afloat or 
ashore. Of course, the matter of navigation is a 
mere detail. The essential point in connection 
with a floating hospital is to have it properly man- 
aged for the care of the sick and wounded; it is 
easy to hire a skipper to take it where it is needed. 

It happened that a little object-lesson on the 
points at issue was given just after the fleet started 
for the Pacific. For lack of a hospital ship two 
battleships had to drop out of their divisions and 
take sick men to hospitals in the West Indies. 
One of the patients died two days after he was 
landed. This incident seems to show that even 
from the point of view of military advantage it may 
sometimes be better policy to cooperate with the 
medical staff than to snub it. 

The first impulse of the naval bureaucracy, as of 
every other bureaucracy, is to stifle criticism instead 
of answering it. Every naval officer is muzzled 
by the regulations which forbid him to give any 
information to the public upon professional affairs. 
It is notorious that the facts contained in the 
public criticisms have come from naval sources, 
and some high officers have admitted that the 
changes are substantially true. It is intimated 
that all the critics who can be reached by the 
But this 
policy of intimidation has lost some of its terrors, 


bureau machine will be made to suffer. 


for Congress is in session and the bureaus are likely 
soon to be too much occupied with their own de- 
fense to have much time left for persecuting critics. 
Finally, it must be said that the trouble with the 
navy is not with the men in charge, but with the 
system. Personally the bureau chiefs are able and 
conscientious officers, but when eight men are 
allowed to give independent orders, each with thi 
full authority of the Secretary of the Navy, th 
results are bound to be disastrous. 
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Asia in Africa 


HAT the Oriental question is even more embar- 

rassing to Great Britain than to the United 
States was illustrated a few months ago at Van- 
couver, and now a fresh proof has been given in 
the Transvaal. Five thousand British Indians, fel- 
low subjects of King Edward, have left that colony 
rather than register under the new law, and now 
the time having expired, after repeated extensions, 
wholesale arrests of Hindus and Chinese have be- 
gun. Fortunately for the good relations between 
the empire and its ally practically no Japanese ever 
succeeded in getting into the Transvaal. 

During the period of the mine owners’ ascenc- 
ency at Pretoria and London, after the Boers had 
been crushed in the war, tens of thousands of Chi- 
nese were imported to work in the mines of the 
Rand, and thousands of natives of India sought 
fortune in the colony. When the Liberals came 
into power at London they stopped the Chinese 
coolie trade, and when the Boers recovered their 
ascendency at Pretoria they set to work to make 
the Transvaal a white man’s country. By a law 
passed in 1907 and approved by the British Gov- 
ernment they required every Asiatic lawfully resi- 
dent in the colony to apply for registration, giving 
his name, residence, age, signature, if able to write, 
and an impression of his thumbs, or of his thumbs 
and fingers. Failure to comply with the law was 
made punishable by a fine of not more than a hun- 
dred pounds, or imprisonment for not more than 
three months, and deportation. No Asiatic was 
allowed to enter the colony without a permit. 
Although passed under Boer leadership, this law 
went through both houses of the Transvaal Parlia- 
ment by unanimous votes. 

When the act went into effect there were sup- 
posed to be between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
Asiatics entitled to domicile in the colony, of whom 
fifteen thousand were Indians and twelve hundred 
Chinese storekeepers. There were only five Japa- 
nese. About a year before a Japanese merchant 
had landed at Durban with several thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods, intending to go into business at 
Johannesburg. He applied to the Permit Com- 
mittee of the Johannesburg Council for a trading 
license and was refused. He was not even allowed 
to sell out his goods at auction. 
ditions there could hardly be a Japanese question 
in the Transvaal. If the San Francisco and Van- 
couver riots should be repeated at Johannesburg, 


Under such con- 


it would not be with Japanese as victims. 

The Asiatics affected by the Transvaal law deter- 
mined to refuse to obey it. They picketed the 
registration offices, turning back their countrymen 
When the time limit 
first set expired only about four hundred had regis- 


by persuasion and threats. 


tered, and of these only two were Chinese. The 
Government extended the time in the hope that 
there might be a change of heart, but the extension 
was taken merely as a sign of weakness. One of 
the Hindu leaders said: ‘‘The British Indian Asso- 
ciation, in all humility and in obedience to a higher 
call, has challenged the Government to do its 
worst.’’ The Indians ‘‘are fully aware that they 
But if that hap 


pens, which I do not believe, they will at least have 


may lose their all in the struggle. 


gained a soul.’’ 

During the time of probation about five thousand 
natives of India left the colony. The rest, as we!] 
as the Chinese, are now outlaws, subject to fine, 
imprisonment, and deportation and deprived of th¢ 
means of livelihood, for nobody can trade without a 
license and no license will be granted to any Asiati: 
without a registration certificate. The policy in 
force in the Transvaal prevails to a greater or le 
extent throughout South Africa. One of the ri 


est and most extensive regions under the British 
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Word from the Fleet 





Timekeeper 






StREDERICK PALMER is aboard the flag- 








O ena Box ship “‘Connecticut’’? as Collier's representative There are other tiny watches, 
p nith the fleet. Henry Reuterdahl,* on the but the one worthy to bear 
- te a a box of Necco Sweets—any *Minnesota,”” is making sketches for us. Newt the name which always and 
ind—any price—simple or elaborate ily sbi amine’ - . Pp ita - ia- 
aia and you are absolutely sure to find | week me expect to publish Mr. Palmer's first everywhere stands for - 
ited them fresh, delicious and wholesome. | article describing the departure from Hampton bility and excellence must be 
ee The seal and name of Necco Sweets Roads and the run to Trinidad on the first leg a timekeeper. This dainty little 
n ia are a guarantee of quality. of the round-the-Horn voyage. Following this watch is called the 
fel- Peep, Sa S08 VarERNS a Mesto nill come articles from Rio and other ports on the way to Magdalena : 


lony Bay. Considering the stir that has resulted from the ordering of this | d El in 
now enox long cruise to the Pacific—the newspapers record the changing phases a J £ 
ons, hocolates of the situation from day to day—we can think of no more interesting 
































be- spot for trained observers to be stationed just now than aboard that It isin every respect a true Elgin 
veel y me . ‘ ad : 
si Try them—they are the most deli- same Pacific fleet. There lies ahead, for example, the really thrilling —made as small as consistent 
ever j ; ie ; : . : 
cious chocolates you ever tasted—and, experience of conducting a column of sixteen firsi-class battleships with Elgin perfection. The small- 
best of all, you are sure they will be thratsh the tichiieh Straite of Magell TI or Mr. Pal : h date A . th 
rn always just as good, wee te ticklish Straits of Magellan. hen, for Mr. Pa mer’s and est watch made in merica — the 
. no matter where Mr. Reuterdahl’s pen and pencil, there are the sports aboard ship, the illustration shows its actual size. 
had hoe a } rie I P, 
~hi- you buy them. Srolics of 15,000 men in port, the pictures of Jacky ashore. On Every Elgin Watch is fully quar- 
N Seo I ° , : ver ‘ 
the by oe ae er various ships of the fleet, also, are cameras that have been commissioned anteed — all jewelers have them. 
eht nee “ by Collier's to record in pictures the interesting happenings of the voy- Send for “The Watch,’ a story 
NEW ENGLAND . A 7 ‘ 5 ; - . 
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| CONFECTIONERY COMPANY = ye the esse gw ei in the lives of the sailors. Films of the time of day. 
ese re a ep -, 24°0 —p nerpeus. M - 
Susser aud Wiliiae Ste. and plates from these photographers are arriving in the office, and 
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heir ston, Mass. | nill prove valuable in completing the record of this long cruise of — yeoman 
ake in, inois 
“at our war vessels. . 
aw 
bY 4 , a ° 
ov- | Kipling’s “‘Letters to the Family”’ 
eSi- . ho ca . — P . “The Tanks With a Reputation.” 
; @ Collier's has secured from Rudyard Kipling a series of eight brief lw 
ng articles described in a letter to us in this way: , , r ATER ‘tree SYSTEMS for 
ite, nie: dein 4 COUNTRY HOMES 
nbs **Probably they will be published under the general title of ‘ Letters You can have an —— 
vas to tle Family.” They will deal with everything met with on Mr. ee iecele tal eu eee, 
Kipling’s recent visit to Canada. Imperialism, the prairies, stories Lawns, Gardens, Conserva- 
un- Ae g ° ° ‘ I 5 A } tories ‘and Stables by put- 
seine picked up on the trip, interviews—the article will be, in fact, a sort ting in a 
x : of running diary, written as informally as possible, something after Caldwell Tank and Tower 
_— the nature of ‘Letters of Marque.” ” pl ag ee eake- sm 
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Pears 


Don’t 
“set acakeof soap.’ 
Get good soap. Ask 


for Pears’ and you 


simply 







Imitated but Never 
Equalled 


Little foil wrapped forms of 
solid chocolate, deliciously 
flavored and possessing that 
smooth melting quality to 
be found only in the 
very highest class. 


have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 


mere cleanliness; it 


But if you can- 
not find the Buds 
on sale, we will 
mail you a /a/f- 
pound box for 


O60 cents OF one 


mean more. 


poun d fora 
d llar 

Eat a dozen 
Buds and if you 
do not find them the best chocolate you have ever 
known write us and we will return y ur mo ney. 


will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 


A sample box for your dealer's name and 30 cents in stamps, 
if you prefer; but ai oni box to the same address. 


H. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 235 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. | | 
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Direct to You’ 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 citie S, 
villages and towns in the United States who have each saved from 33 to 
$40 by buying a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 
a higher reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no 
tisk. You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the freight. 

Send Postal For Catalog No. 176 
and see list of towns where we have satisfied customers. 

Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Scene, Mich. 

Our patent oven thermometer makes bakin 
and roasting easy. 

















PAGE FENCE 


Page ornamental wrought-iron fence is the 
most economical for enclosing Lawns, Parks, Ceme- 
teries, etc. It is beautifully finished, and made of 
strongest wrought-iron, which doesnot rust. Page 
wrought-iron fence lasts a lifetime. Page Ornamental 
Wrought-lron Fence can be had in any style, design 
or height. Send for special catalog on \V ‘rought- 
Iron Fence. Ask about our Woven Wire Fence 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 
Box 323, Adrian, Mich. 

















UARANTEED best of all 
sufety razors. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blades, handle 
nd biade  stropper attractively 
cased Extra blades 10 for 50 
cents, which also fit Gem and 
Star frames. Ten new Ever-Ready 
blales exchanged for ten dull ones 
aml 35 cents. Ca Sale Every- 
en Mail orders prepaid $1.00, | 
American Safety Razor Co. 


320 Broadway, New York bill i ai A AAS g 
AAs Ore 


| a antares 


ry Set 






















































































DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO SMOKER 

/ MY.BOOKLET ON “REGNO CIGARS WILL.INTEREST. EVERY 

a {@) ASONABLE La aes coOy cM ge CIGAR. ati é: 
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LEARN PLUMBING 


Short Hours- Big Pay 


paid f all trades, 


MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
JAldd TONE to Your Stati- 
onery in the Office, Bank, 
ways in demand X fax School or Home by Using 
: pte Only Washburne’s Patent 


wo K. 9? PAPER 
ee FASTENERS 
~6 
There is genuine pleasure 


Rie in their use as well as 
Perfect Security. 


Easily put on or taken off ‘with the ro and 
finger. Can be used repeatedly and “they 
always ay Made of brass, 3 sizes, in brass 
boxes of 100 Fasteners each. Send 10c for 
Sample box of 50, assorted. Booklet free 

The 0.K.Mfg.Co., Dept__ V__ Syracuse, N.Y. 














St.Louis Trades School | 


St.Llours.Mo. 








iy gq From us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’s profit High-grade work only 
but at very moderate prices. The finest and most complete catalogue in America (show 
ing pins in gold-and-colors) will be forwarded free of charge to any intending buyer 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 37 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis 














a a Fine'Shines-10c 
Generous Trial Offer ——~ 
- to Prove the Quality of 


snor cre, Eagle Brand Shoe Cream 






For Society or Lodge—College or School 
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The American Shoe Polish Co., 217 No. Franklin St Chicago | 
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P Silver Plate $l. 00 doz. /G 
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flag is barred not only to the allies but to three-fourths of the subjects of 
the British Empire. And that condition either exists already or soon will 
exist in practically every part of that empire fitted for white settlement. 


State and Nation in Goldfield 
How long should soldiers be policemen ? 


CURIOUS complication has arisen at Goldfield, Nevada. For the past 

year disputes between the mine owners and the Western Federation of 
Miners have kept the camp in hot water. At last a general strike was pre- 
cipitated over the question of wage payments in checks instead of in cash— 
about as curious a cause of trouble as could be imagined in an industry de- 
voted to the production of the raw material of money. The mine owners 
took advantage of the opportunity to issue a declaration of independence of 
the Western Federation of Miners. They took it for granted that this would 
mean trouble from that organization, and as the sheriff was in sympathy with 
the miners, they called on the Governor for protection. It happened that 
Nevada, although fully convinced of her ability to support a State Govern- 
ment, had not felt it necessary to go to the expense of keeping up an efficient 
National Guard. The War Department’s last inspection report showed that 
the organized militia of the State consisted of seven commissioned officers 
and two enlisted men. It looked as if this force might not overawe the 
Western Federation of Miners. Governor Sparks therefore passed his 
responsibility along to President Roosevelt. Upon the receipt of a frantic 
telegram from the Governor intimating that civilization in Goldfield was 
tottering on its throne the President rushed a detachment of Federal troops 
from San Francisco and then waited for Mr. Sparks to catch his breath and 
do something. 

But the Governor was serenely happy. He saw no reason why the 
United States army should not stay in Goldfield all winter, and as long as it 
was there, of course, there was no necessity for Nevada to do anything. 
The President grew impatient. He sent a commission, headed by Assistant 
Secretary Lawrence O. Murray of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Commissioner of Labor Charles P. Neill, and Commissioner of Corporations 
Herbert Knox Smith to find what the trouble was all about. They re- 
ported that the Governor had informed them that he would not convene 
the Legislature to consider the call for troops nor to take the necessary steps 
to form a military force. Thereupon the President took his pen in hand and 
indited a hot telegram to Mr. Sparks, in which he said: ‘‘The troops were 
sent to Goldfield to be ready to meet a grave emergency which seemed 
likely at once to arise, and not to provide a substitute for the exercise by 
the State of its police functions.’’ 

Three days later he wired again, telling of his commissioners’ investi- 
gation, and adding: 


‘Their report further satisfies me that there is no disturbance threatened 
which the Government of Nevada ought not to be able to control if it starts to 
work with a serious purpose to do so, but that no effort is a made by the 
Government of Nevada to take the steps necessary in the matter 


These despatches were sent December 17 and 20. A week later, explain- 
ing that he had been ill in the mean time, Governor Sparks answered them in 
a telegram in which he alleged that a condition bordering on insurrection 
had existed in Goldfield for a year, that the entire district had become divided 
into two hostile camps, and that the civil authorities were practically power- 
less. ‘‘In my judgment,’’ he asserted, ‘*it is nec essary that troops be kept 
at Goldfield an indefinite period of time. They should remain there until 
both sides are shown that the district is not to remain an armed camp and a 
scene of continual warfare.’’ He thought it useless to convene the Legisla- 
ture because, at the regular session, it had rejected his recommendation to 
establish a State constabulary, on the lines of the Texas Rangers, and the 
Assembly had passed, with only one dissenting vote, a resolution of sympathy 
with Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone. In any case it would take three 
weeks to get the members together in extra session. 

That gave the President his cue. He sharply reminded Governor Sparks 
that the Constitution imposed upon the Legislature, not the Governor, the 
duty of calling upon the national Government to protect a State from 
domestic violence. ‘*You now request me,’’ he observed, ‘‘to use the armed 
forces of the United States in violation of the Constitution because, in your 
judgment, the Legislature would fail to perform its duty under the Constitu- 
tion. The State Government certainly does not appear to have made any 
serious effort to do its duty by the effective enforcement of its police func- 
As the Governor had admitted that the Legislature could be con- 
vened within three weeks the President allowed that length of time after the 
call, which he insisted should be issued within five days. 
the Legislature within that time 
the troops. 


tions.’ 


A failure. to call 
would mean the immediate withdrawal of 
Upon the receipt of this ultimatum Governor Sparks surrendered, 
and summoned the Legislature to meet in extra session on January 14. 


A Change at Panama 
The Pacific locks to be shifted inland 


MONG the advantages of placing the 
4 Canal in the 
clation of strategic 


construction of the Panama 
hands of army engineers has been an increased appre- 
considerations. Under the plan originally 
the great dams and locks, by which the canal is to be 


adopted 
brought down 
from fifty-five feet above the sea to the level of the Pacific, were to 
be built at La Boca, on the Bay of Panama. In time of war any 
hostile fleet to disregard the neutrality of the Canal could 
bombard those works and put the whole waterway out of 
Now Colonel Goethals has secured the 


which chose 
business. 


consent of the President to a 


change of plan by which the Pacific dams and locks will be placed 
at Miraflores, four miles from the Bay of Panama, instead of at 
La Boca. In this position they wili be out of reach of hostile guns. 
Moreover, they will have a solid rock foundation, which could not be 


hundred feet wide will 
Panama. With all its 


found at La Bo A sea-level channel five 


run from the Miraflores locks to the Bay of 
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Model G—4 Cyl.—25 H. P. 


















A Distinct 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


VERY requisite of a 
practical, depend- 
able, thoroughly 
serviceable motor 

car is found in Model G. 
It appeals most forcibly to 
the man who _ recognizes 
superior construction. The 
unusual accuracy of finish 
in Model G, its simplicity 
of design, its tremendous 
power capabilities, have en- 
abled it todo more than cars 
of more cylinders, higher 
rated power, higher price. 

Has plenty of reserve 
energy for spurt or hill; 
speedy, yet always under 
most delicate control. Fully 
described in Catalog G24. 





Success 


All of the supreme qualities 
that have made and kept Model 
G foremost in its class are para- 
mount in the other Cadillacs— 
Model H, a ia four- 
cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car, 
$2500 (Catalog H24); Model S 
Runabout, $850, and Model T 
Touring Car, $1000, sturdy sin- 
gle-cylinder cars described in 
Catalog T24. 

The remarkable economy of main- 
tenance in these latter types is em- 
phasized in our booklet entitled 


**The Truth About the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One’’ 
Not based on theory, but on actual 
figures of many owners. Copy free 
by asking for booklet 24. 


Prices include patr of dash otl lamps 
and tail lamp 


Member A. L. A. M. 








America’s great original honed fur nishing concern with a re 


of every promise fultilled for the 
direct to you any place in the Un § give credit 
terms of paying a li w ae you desire. We 


you mone 
pets, Kugs, 
Pianos, Organs, Crockery, Silverware, Office Desks, Ete. 





asking. Y must have to get the official informat 
“2: STRAUS sche RAM 
a Postal Now—It’s oo 

FREE. 1053-35th St., Chicago, Il 


CREDIT GIVEN 
Go peste vapecnthe 
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STOVES Nev, 8-4 


Catalog just 
out. Get it now—FREE 





No. E-1122, 

18 
Pay $1.00 
Cash, 75e. 


Monthly 





OUR GREAT 
HOUSEFURNISHING 
CATA LOG ‘ale: for the 














RIDER AGENTS WANTED 





in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1908 model. Write for Special Offei 


1908. Mode ie. gs F $10 fo $27 
all of. ime C wets $7 to $12 


500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 






Use the 
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ADVERTISING 


| DANS We > OT 0) 3 
10 Days Free 


556 Pages—Vest Pocket Size 


E want to place in your hands 7he M/ahin Advertising Data Book 

—as tangible proof of how much more than a mere brokerage 

service the Mahin Advertising Company extends to Advertisers. 

While Mahin purchasing power means absolutely the lowest rates 

for space—and while the close knowledge of Mediums, and the excep- 

tional facilities of the Mahin organization insure advantageous placing 

and a correct and intelligent execution of advertising orders—Mahin 

Personal Service has a far broader, deeper meaning. It means a 

thorough analysis, with the Advertiser, of his market, and his selling 

proposition. It means digging deep for nuggets of selling argument, 

and constant, helpful co-operation with the Customer and his Sales 
Force to one end—Sest Results. 

This is the type of Service that we are rendering today to many of 

the most successful Advertisers in America, in preparing and executing 

for them— 


Data Built Advertising Campaigns 


And this is the type of Service which is reflected in 7he Mahin 
Advertising Data Book—which contains the gist—the pure cream—of 
veliahle Data we have gathered, developed, condensed, verified and 
applied, in years of broad Advertising experience. 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book is invaluable to the manufacturer 
who wants to know just what each portion of territory is worth to him 
in actual sales possibilities, and how they can most profitably be 
developed. 

Fact by fact, and figure by figure, it lays conveniently before him 
the number of people and the number of families in each State in the 
Union—showing Rural and Urban populations. It tells how many 
farmers there are in each section, how many mechanics, railroad men, 
manual laborers, etc., etc. 

And it tells the average zuzcome of each class—how many rent—how 
many own homes. 

It tells you of the distribution of Rural Free Delivery Routes, by 
which to reach Farmers, and its complete list of dealers in various lines 
by States enables you to judge how best to market and sell your goods 
through dealers. 

The Mahin Advertising Data Book gives representative lists of 
Magazines, Women’s, Agricultural and Religious Publications, 
Newspapers, Bill Posting and Street Car facilities, with rates, 
discounts, ‘ Besides over 100 pages are 





























‘*closing dates,’’ etc. 
reserved for owners of Magazine, Newspaper, Street Car and 
Bill Board space to make most explicit announcement of the 
advantages they offer Advertisers. 














In short it provides a wealth of vital fact material for the Ad- rey Cut out and 
vertiser, such as is collected and presented in no other volume or RS mail to 
group of volumes. Printed upon fine specially imported paper, “ 













ty MAH 
i ADVERTISING COMPANY 
“S _889 American Trust 
€ Building, Chicago 
Please send your 1908 Ad- 
ertisiy «Teta Beck on 10 Days? 


with gilt edge, in red Russia Leather—556 pages, vest pocket 
size. Price, only $2.00 

And we will be glad to send it 10 days on approval, to 
any Advertiser, Advertising Manager, Business Man or 
Publisher who will write for it. Send for your copy today. 


Address 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
889 American Trust Building Chicago, U. S. A. 






















The man who owns a mechanical cleaning wagon MAKES MONEY. 


$3000.00 FOR YOU * 


This year,—next year,—and the years after Cleaning houses by our ie 
patented machinery. Over 300 operators in as many towns in the United States. 









THE MACHINE THAT’ ni : 
[MAKES THE MONE SUREMENTS em 













We are ready to prove that there is 





We make the most efficient stationary systems for Residences Hotels 
ffice Buildings, Etc. 


The largest manufacturers of cleaning machinery in the world 


} GENL. COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACHINERY CO. 

4461B Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
é NVRire: ’ gm, WE OWN THE PATENTS 
Mecsincis Ff 5 a le 


“A ae Tato 
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NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS FOR 


PROF. CHAS. MUNTER’S STRAIGHTENS ROUND SEGULDERS 





MAN, WOMAN, OR CHILD 


AND COMPELS 
DEEP AND PROPER BREATHING 


NULIFE 








$3 to $8 | 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 
On Approval s ce le 
TEN DAYS’ FREE | 
TRIAI 
Tires, coaster-brakes, 
af es Do not buy 

* 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. M-54, CHICAGO | 








(Patent 


NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD 





“Health is Youth,” says Prof. Charles Munter 
ne ae g de by health and fashior 
t BREATHE PROPE RLY less yor STAND PROPERLY 
“NULI ingit there Expands the chest fr 
abiomen to proper por 8. The insta yt 
of we g “NULIFE” s if one were t anted from a r 
the mour tops. msn @ natural re 1 4 





NEW LIFE. th ever 


proy ath 
“NULIFE’ rects the 





\ th or witk . 

er t st (a blessing to 
children while growing). 

y IFE” is a washable fabr s self ng and pleasar 

rons he t ‘NULIFE’ “NULIFE” 

f sent f $3.00 with my guaran- 

tee—that * ‘NUL sas E> will do all I claim for it 


height, weight, chest t t ‘ and \ ther 
$3.00, and “NULIFE” t paid. I 


Prof. CHAS. MUNTER, Dept. C. W., “NULIFE” Company 
23 West 45th Street, nr. Sth Avenue, New York City 
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The Viking scien 
Grows with 


Your Library 


‘*Viking’’ Sectional cases expand inde oa 
nitely to keep pace with your growin 
library. In this and every other dnsituitte 
quality they are the ideal housing for your 
books, a triumph of ‘‘Skandia Skill.’ 

While the Viking is entirely free from 
the faults common to ordinary sectional 
cases it is unique in many patented fea- 
tures which make it pre-eminently the best 
and most perfect bookcase ever designed. 

It is absolutely Dust Proof. 

It is equipped with Smooth Running, 
Noiseless Disappearing itis on patent 
steel Door Guides. These perfect doors 
are Auir-Cushio1 ed to ore vent slamming 
and breaking of glass. The Double Dust- 
Proof Tops are essentially practical in the 
ad lit ional protection the y g!ve your books. 

“Viking” cases are solidly built ef finest 
selected seasoned woods and have a sub- 
stantial ‘built-in’? appearance. Designs 
are so varied that one can be chosen to 
harmonize withany surroundings. Finish 
may be high y polished mal iogany, oak or 
birch or plain mission. Special sections of 
Viking cases with appropriate tops, bases 
and corners make it possible to turn awk- 
wardly shaped rooms, odd corners and 
seemingly impracticable alcoves into 
charming cozy-corners and attractive dens. 

For both artistic and practical value the 
Viking is supreme. 





Sold by best dealers everywhere 

Ask the one nearest you to show the 
perfect working of ‘‘Viking’’ Bookcases. 
FREE CATALOG sent on . que ‘st. Ifno 
dealer in your town sells Zhe ‘Viking’? 
Sectional Bookcase, order direct from the 
factory oz approval. Money refunded if 
you are not satisfied. Address 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO. 
40 N. 2nd Street, Rockford, IIl. 








Arabian Nights 
Prints 


By Maxfield Parrish 


TS ESE pictures, twelve in num- 
ber, which have appeared as 
illustrations in Collier's during 
1906-1907, are now for the first 
time offered to the public as prints 
suitable for framing. 





These prints are beautifully repro- 
duced in full colors, size 9x 11 inches, 
on fine art paper, on a 16x20 inch 
mount. The subjects to be obtained 
are as follows: 1, The History of the 
Fisherman and the Genie; 2, Prince 
Codadad; 3, The Story of the King’s 
Son; 4, Cassim in the Cave of the 
Forty Thieves; 5, The Search for the 
Singing Tree; 6, Sindbad Plots Against 
the Giant; 7, the City of Brass; 8, The 
King of the Black Isles; Aladdin 
and the ——— Lamp; 10, Queen 
Gulnare; 11, The Valley of Diamonds; 


12 ms | he Beize *n Boatman. 


These prints can be obtained at a cost 
of $2.00 each lf your dealer will 
not furnish you with these subjects, any 
or all, we will send to your address 
on receipt of price Money will be 
refunded if not satisfactory. Address 


Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 
421 W. 13th St., New York City 
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GUYOT 
SUSPENDERS 
Piaped sl 
"lie wae 


Quality unvarying. 
Buttonholes indestructible. 
Easily adjusted - slides hold fast 


Every genuine pair has name 


GENUINE f=) 










Cu. Guyot STAMPED HERE, 
5O¢ qretr at every 

or & hy mail post paid. 
OSTHEIMER. BROTHERS 
2001 CHESTNUT STRE. 


ET, PHILADELPHIA. 












INCUBATORS | 
Guaranteed Best. 212-page Free 
Catalogue, {llustrated. Beginners — 
Ex Agricultural Experi- 
sonnnes Tecommend these WORLD'S STAxeAne PATENTED 
~ en -seigen ta which will give you greatest satisfaction. Insure 
Larelter Taos Book containing our yew core Guarantee. 
SPHERS INC BATOn CO., Buffalo—New York—loston—Chicago— 
Kansas City—Oakland, Cal. —London, Eng. 


















GET MY LOW PRICES 


Before you buy an Incubitor. I manu- 
facture in large quantities and sell 


direct to you, 
IDEAL Hetaic, 204 
Hot-Water 
Incubators and Brooders 
hatch more chicks and stronger chicks. 
Send for my biz free handsomely illustrated book, 
“Poultry for Profit. 
J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 32, FREEPORT, ILL. 









Pays Freight 














708 Squab Book Free 


Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, “How to 
Make Money with Squabs.”’ If vou have one 
of our old Manuals bought pre- 
vious to 1907, mail it to us with 
20 cents stamps and receive our 
230-page one, new type and pic- 
tures. We were first; our birds are 
largest, most prolific, outsell all others. 











Eag 


fa 
& 3 Birds shipped anywhere, safe delivery guar- 
~ae anteed. Read «f customers who started smal! and 
534 now have big flocks. Plymouth Rock Squab 
mes Co., 324 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 








BIG POULTRY BOOK FREE 


No matter how many poultry books you 
now have, send for ours too. Contains 128 
pagesof 15 years’ rich experience in poultry 
raising —also tells all about the famous 
SUCCESSFUL ..!8S¢383083 

AND BROODERS 
aud shows vou how to hatch and raise 
chicks for profit. CATALOG FREE. 
Book on “Proper Care of Chicks, Ducks, 
Turkeys and Geese”—10c. 50c Poultry paper, one year, 10 cents, 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 140 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 














Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatch- 
ing. Absolutely reliable and 
self-regulating. Thousands in 
use to-day. 





Send for free 





GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


Catalogue 














a 
~ . 

Big Money in Poultry 
Our big Poultry book telis how to make it. 

How to breed, feed and market for best results. 

100 illustrations, Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm in the world, Tells how to start 
small and grow big. Al! about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in 
culators and brooders. Mailed for 4c in postage. 


F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 


The BANTA Hatches 


lots of early chicks cheaply. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or nopay. Catalogue 
and Poultry Bulletin No. 10 Free. 


Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept. 62, Ligonier, Ind. 


A FARM DIAGRAM 


Showing crop results and profits from 160 acres North 
Texas $30. per acre land, together with illustrated book- 
let of farm scenes, sent free. Ask TEXAS FARM 
LAND CO, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Weds 























Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 


AND WANT More SALESMEN Every- 
WHERE. Best Contract, Best OvtTFiT, 
Larcest Nurseries. NEW Fruit Book FREE. 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 


CAND Learn to make it at home 


Complete outfit $3. Booklet free. Agents wanted 
THE HOME CANDY MAKERS, Dept. 4, Canton. Ohio 


INVENTORS 





For Profit or Pleasure 





We manufucture MeTal 
gp ay all kinds 





to order; largest equip 
ment; lowest prices. Send perfect amate 
for low estimate and best expert advice F R E E 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept 
LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


Watchmakers and ropaisersare' in big d 


C, Cincinnati, O 








id inevery townand city in the 
r wn home by 
now ev- 
net perfes t run 
for graduates. 
‘Attien, Indiana, 








Bing order. “er f ut Free Bo t 
Selcinns Watch Sehoo!, 16 Perry St. 








school 8 
perior, practical methods 
siving expenses earned 
ana eT Tht guarar teed 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
h Street, Valparaiso, Indiana 


Learn at our 


Telegraphy | 





while studying 00d 
( ‘ate slogue FREE. 
rELEGRAPHY, Fift 


PATENTS 


Franklin H. Hough, Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington 'D Cc 


PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C 
Advice and books free Highest references 
PATENTS®& guaranteed under $25, 000. 00 
Tones & 
Bourne, Patent Lawyers, 1100" "P st. “Was shington D.C. Cc 





No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al 
lowed. Writ 














Best services 
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manifest advantages this change of plan -will not increase the cost of 
the Canal. On the contrary it is expected to reduce it by ten million 


dollars. It is also expected to reduce the time needed to complete the 
work. The wide sea-level channel will be excavated by the sea-going 
dredge Culebra, which was built at Sparrow’s Point, Maryland, and has 


just finished her voyage around South America. 


Time for Another Count 
Making ready for the Census of 1910 


T was with a certain shock that persons past the first bloom of youth read 
the intimation in the President’s message that it was time to make ready 
for taking the next United States census. The census of 1900 still seems a 
very recent affair, and already we must begin looking forward to the census 
of 1910. So fast do the decades gallop away in the lives of nations, and 
even of men. But the President was right, and bills to carry out his recom- 
mendations have been introduced in both Houses of Congress. 
The census of the United States is the oldest institution of its kind in the 


world. The next decennial enumeration will be the thirteenth in unbroken 
succession. The first was taken when George III was King of England, 


Louis XVI King of France, and Napoleon a starving young officer of twenty. 
There was still a Kingdom of Poland and a Holy Roman Empire. The map 
of every continent has been remodeled since our census takers began their 
work. 

The Thirteenth Census ought to be by far the best we have ever had, for 
it will be the first to be taken by a trained organization. Formerly the 
enumerations were made by United States Marshals. Then we took the step 
in advance of creating a special impromptu organization for each census. 
Now we have a permanent Census Bureau, which is doing statistical work 
all the time and needs merely to be expanded to handle the decennial 
enumeration. 

Director North makes one recommendation which may be good in itself, 
but which will cause an unfortunate break in the continuity of our statistics. 
He proposes to change the census date from June 1 to April 15. This he 
thinks will give us a truer picture of the population of the United States, 
and will especially improve the showing of the large cities, which are 
deserted by a good many of their inhabitants in the summer. But it will 
also reduce the period between the Twelfth and Thirteenth Censuses from 
ten years to nine years ten months and a half. The difference is not great, 
but it will have to be allowed for in computing all percentages of increase, 
now and hereafter, and a certain element of guesswork will be introduced 
into all future discussions of the progress of the United States. Still the 
margin of error will be small in comparison with the mistakes that are known 
to have been committed in taking former censuses. 


The New Slavery 
More whites than negroes in peonage 


HE common impression is that negroes are the principal victims of the 

peonage system that prevails in some parts of the South, and the per- 
sons guilty of maintaining this new form of slavery have been able to secure 
a certain amount of sympathy by appealing to the race feeling of their 
localities. But an analysis of the returns presented in the report of Assistant 
Attorney-General Russell discloses the remarkable fact that peonage is much 
more white than colored slavery—at least so far as it has reached the courts. 
There were eighty-three complaints pending in the Department of Justice on 


October tro. Of these twenty-one related to negroes, one to negroes and 
whites together, and twenty-seven specifically to whites. In the other 


thirty-four cases the nationalities are not stated. The white slaves include 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, Hungarians, Dutch, Jews, French, and 
Americans. Some of them are said to have been kept at railroad con- 
struction work in Virginia, others in lumbering in Arkansas, others on 
cotton plantations in Mississippi and others in convict camps in Florida. 

Most of the cases are Southern, but one complaint comes from Cali- 
fornia and another from Nebraska. Some of the State laws seem to 
have been deliberately designed to entrap helpless working people. In 


Alabama, for instance, there is a ststute which runs: 

‘Any immigrant who abandons or leaves the service of an employer without 
repaying all passage money and all other advances must, on conviction, be fined 
inasum not more than double the amount of wages for the unexpired term of 
service, and imprisoned not longer than three months, or sentenced to hard labor 


for the county for not more than three months, at the discretion of the jury.”’ 


No discretion is allowed to the court. The runaway immigrant, on 
conviction, “*must’’ be fined avd imprisoned or sentenced to hard labor 
for the county. This law, by its terms, is manifestly aimed at white, 
not black labor. In Florida *“*common pipers and fiddlers’’ are classed 
with rogues, vagabonds, and thieves as vagrants and made _ subject to 
arrest with or without warrant, followed, upon conviction, by fine and 
imprisonment. 

It is obvious that such laws, with the abuses that inevitably develop 
under them, must seriously interfere with that proper distribution of immi- 
grants which is so desirable in the interests of all sections of the country. 





There is a glut of immigration in the Northeastern States, and the citizens 
g 
of those States are anxiously discussing means of checking it. There is a 
shortage in the South, and the problem there is how to induce immigrants 
to come in. An equalization would be to the advantage of all concerned, 
particularly of the immigrant, to whom a transfer from a New York slum 
to a Southern garden ought to seem like a move from purgatory to 
paradise. But the effort to make the immigrant see the benefits of such 
a change runs against an obstacle when he hears from his friends who 
have tried the experiment that the law will make him liable to fine and 
imprisonment if he ‘‘jumps his job.’’ 
WHIPPED CREAM 
ee geconatngs f cream in I Peerless Brand Evape rated Milk sweeter eri f sat 
factory pping, if milk and utensi ure t ed Use flat or coarse wire JI 
art Latued by whipping in bow! packed dd a little vanilla and confectioners’ sugar id 
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For every new subscription to the Journa| of 
Modern Construction sent us before February | 
1908, we will give FREE blue prints of avy pian 
selected from our Iliustrated Boox of 42 Cottages. 

LOWER PRICES 
for lumber and all building materials the coming spring is the 
golden opportunity you have been waiting for. Get your ideas 
together NOW by sending for our New Book of 42 inexpensive 
COTTAGES AND BUNGALOWS 25c 
and subscribing (with Free Blue Print Offer) to 
building magazine, 









the new big 


JOURNAL OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
Each number contains complete illustrated plans for pra: tical 
modern homes and tells you how and what to build. 2. a year 


MAX L. KEITH, Lumber Ex. 410, Minneapolis, Minn. 











\_CRAVATS C 


There’s as much distinctiveness to 
Superba Cravats as there is to well 
fashioned clothes. There’s every sort 
of shape for every occasion, and all 
made of that famous Superba Silk 
which sheds wrinkles and pin holes 
















as only “Superba Silk” can. 

Ask your dealer; it he cannot supply you, send 
retail price, 50 cents and upware Stating shape 
and color desired, and you will receive it prepaid. 


Send for that “B 


H. Cc. 
210 Andrews St. 


A of Cleverness’’—i 


COHN & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


v's free! 


















You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 
Entertaining 
the Public 


Nothing affords 


better opportuni 
ties for men with 
small capital 





We start you, furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions ¢ 

THE FIELD IS LA RGE, 

und lecture circuit, also local 
Lodges and General Public Gat Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chieago Projecting Co.. 225 Dearborn St., De pt 156, Chieago 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


41,877 Appointments ae Gade aoe 


urprisingly low cost 
omprising the regular theatre 


fiehis in Churches, Public Schools, 





ngs. 











places «uring the past 
year. Excellent opportunities young people Each vear we 
instruct by mail th ts nusands of persons who pass these examinations 
and a large share of them receive appointments to life positions «t 


#840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, write 
for our Civil Service Announcement, full information 
about all government examinations, ons recently 
by the Civil Service Commission 

Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


containing 


and questic ised 
























LEARN TO WRITE / 
ADVERTISEMENT S¢ 


If you want to earn $25 to $100 a week 
for our beautiful prospectus, sent free. 
teach you advertising thoroughly by 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address Either Office: 
Dept. 619, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 619, 150 Nassau St., New York 


write 
We 
mail 


AM 









A 
PACE DAVIS 
MAN 


















UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in 
for Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Min 
Physicians, Bankers. and «tudents 
) fimsh either a High School or 
sourse One half the work for a 
« degree mzy thus be done 
The University of Chicago 
Div A Chica; 


KZ W's the “IMPERIAL”! 


Let us send you Catalog of 
IMPERIAL Ranges; it tells all 
about the exclusive features 
not found on other Ranges. 

30 days’ Trial. Easy Payments. 


. Imperial Steel Range Co. 
Rs State St., Cleveland, 0. | 
——2 CRUISES — 


during February and March by the 
cent S. S. Oceana—to the 


WEST INDIES, NASSAU 
VENEZUELA, PANAMA CANAL 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
mes New York, Boston, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco — 


over 30 subjects 
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SSSI TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST- —— 


ur 
# Book. Keeper ‘® rB0 Own 
me 
SIX WEEKS for § 8 or KEFUND MON EN! kair 
e x} 4 I find 
EVERY WHERE, FREE 
t $50 WEEKLY PERHAPS IC AN 
bLACE you TOO! 9 0771 : 


GOODWIN, expert ac COUN’ TANT 


Room 352, 1215 Broadway, New Yo rk 


POSITIONS, 
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Ideal Heating 


Cheerful Winter even- 
ings of cozy family 
comfort—hours so dear 
to the heart of wife 
and mother and restful 
to the bread-winner — 
are assured by our ways 
of Low-Pressure Steam 
and Water heating with 


ANERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


High winds cannot arrest nor chilling frost offset their ample, gentle, 
and certain flow of warmth. Do you know that the more any room 
or rooms are exposed to the cold, the more Steam or Hot Water will 
automatically move in that direction? Every nook and corner is thus 
made livable—enjoyable. 

No ash-dirt, soot, and coal gases to vex the tidy housewife, as with stoves or hot- 
air furnaces—the needless tasks which make slavery 
for women. 

Savings in labor, fuél, repairs, and the cleanli- 
ness in the use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators (made in sizes for cottages up to largest 
structures) make them paying investments — far be- 
yond 3% on bank money. 

If your coal bills are large and burly and you have 
scant comfort, why wait longer with five months’ 
Winter ahead? Old buildings can be newly fitted 
while the old heater stays in place and without dis- 
turbing occupants. 


ADVANTAGE 10: Correctly proportioned circulation 
spaces inside of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are a scientifically planned feature. Heat is taken from fire 
instantly by the Steam or Water; and the free, unob- 
structed circulation insures rapid deliveries of warmth to Note the thin water sheets sur- 
the rooms—which means full value of fuel money. rounding the fire surfaces of IDEAL 

Write for valuable heating books (free) telling ofall the Boilers, which bring quick, sensi- 
ADVANTAGES. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all tive, full heating value from every 
large cities. ounce of fuel burned. 


pepr.s1  AMERICANRADIATORCOMPANY — cintcaco 
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is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 
now in 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 


s <Union Pacific 


+ L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 














. $913 Clear Profit in 51 Days 


from an Investment of $150 






is t rom the operation of 
American "Bos x R Alle in Sultivan Ind. 
Why not go into this siness yourself? It is the 
most practical and popular bowling game existence. 

t will make big money in any towr These alieys pay 
W) to $65. h, per week. This is no gambling de- 
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Soden Box Ball oS 
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January 31, 1908 


The closing date of the 


STRATHMORE 
ARTISTS’ CONTEST 
after which $1500 in 


Prizes will be awarded 


HIS is to serve as a last reminder to those who have 
been planning all along to enter this competition but 
have not yet sent in their drawings. Only a few 
short weeks remairi before one of the most amportant 

contests of ‘its kind ever held will be closed and the $1500- 
in prizes awarded to artists for the best pictures in wash or 
water-color (regardless of subject) made upon Strathmore 
Water-Color Paper. 

The prizes are generous enough to interest even artists 
of established reputation. The reputation of the artist, how- 
ever, will count for nothing in the awarding of the prizes. 
The jury, composed of some of the best known artists and art 
editors of magazines, will pass upon the drawings and award 
the prizes purely on the merit of the work submitted. 

A folder containing full information about the conditions 
governing this contest, together with sample book of our papers, 
may be obtained from your dealer or by writing to 


Prize Contest Dept., Mittineague Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 




















PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Freeminently the Best 





A Quarter Here 




















IVER JOHNSON | 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC R EVO LV E R 


In these days of stress, men do things that they 
would never do in normal times. Guard against 
marauders by having agood but a safe revolver. 


IVER JOHNSON At tomaric REVOLVER 


No button to press, no lever to set before you 
can shoot. The safety feature IS the mechanism 
itself. When you pull the trigger, the rest follows 

swift, hard and SURE. Our FREE Booklet 
“SHOTS” tells all about it and will convince you. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY IVER JOHNSON SAFETY 

HAMMER REVOLVER _HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


inch barrel, nickel-plated -inch ye . steam plated 


finish, 22 rim-fire cartridge fin ish, 32 « 

32 or 38 center- center-fire car wa 0 

fire cartridge $6.00 tridge ' $ 0 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, 
or sent postpaid on recetpt oS priest if dealer will not supply 
Look for the owl's head on grip and name on barrel. 


iver JOHNSON" S ARES & CYCLE WORKS, he River &t.,  Fichberg, lass. 


19 Ch bers Hl 
Sa of nn Be P. B. Beke: art ¢ 717 Market 1 _ 13 « Sr * 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and re Jehneen fan Bridge Bicycles 
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The Peerless 
Type Endures 


The changes in the new Peerless 
Models are changes in degree rather 
than kind. The principles of Peerless construction. endure — they 
have simply been carried further. The result 1s larger tonneau; 
longer wheel base; the long springs of last year still longer and 
flattened, making the car ride easier. 

A double ignition system 1s used with the advantage that one 
system may be used independently of the other. 


Silico Manganese steel in all driving parts. 


Write for our 1908 Catalogue “J” which fully 
describes and illustrates the Peerless Models 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2435 Oakdale St., Cleveland, 0. 


Member 














